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A Man Unafraid. The Story of John Charles Fre- 
mont. By Herbert Bashford and vane 


Wagner 
De Luxe Edition 


The New York Times Book Review, Boston 
Transcript, Kansas City Star San Francisco 
Chronicle, and other publications, have reviewed 
the book, giving it unusual publicity. 

The fascinating story of one of the forerunners 
in the development of the Great West. An ex- 
plorer, soldier, and statesman. Presented from a 
new ide unprejudiced viewpoint. Beautifully 
printed. 


Joaquin Miller and His Other Self. By Harr 
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This is not an ordinary biography, but it includes 
anecdotes, notes, and descriptions of famous men 
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Miller were associated from 1881 up to the time 
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Travel in California 
A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country—going by Motor 
Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an invitation ~ 


Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
thing in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 


- 


Noah’s Ark 


Featuring Southern: 
Cooking 


94 Third Avenue 
SAN MATEO, CALIFORNIA 
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3319 These little 
bags in pastel 
colors, tied with two- 
toned satin ribbon. are 
filled with sweet scent- 
ed lavender, neatly nestled in a box 
with Gift Card. $1.00. 


3446 Over the garden wall comes 
this happy little puppy to play with 
you. The brush is 4% inches wide 
and is neatly decorated in bright 
colors. Price 75c. 
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GIFTS FOR EASTER 


And Little Things for Your Very Own 
Selected by 


THE SHOPPER 


o 


3421 This jolly Colored Chef (a 
wooden cut-out), hand decorated in 
bright colors) holds four nicely made 
hot dish holders. No one ever has 
quite enough Kitchen Holders 
so you'll be sure 
to please by send- 
ing these. $1.00. 


4 


3413 In the win- 


parlor, over the 


3441 Any girl will 
love to receive my 
Vanity Powder Jar. 
Black Glass, Satin 
finish, hand decor- 


ated by Quaint Shop Artists and filled with dusting powder. 
The Butterfly Puff has wings of golden organdie. $1.00. 


370 The Whistler. 


A little 


silhouette picture that tugs 
gently at one’s hearstrings. 


Framed in black and gold. 


60c. 


Overland 


Shopping 
Service 
1024 Phelan 
Bldg. 


San Francisco 


3159 Here is some- 
thing that I enjoy 
in my car and I 
think you will like 
it too. It isa ““Push- 
the - Button Cigar- 
ette Set.” Fastens 
to instrument board 
with three suction 
cups. Has a place 
for a full package 
of cigarettes, 
matches and ashes. 
1.00. 


spools and thimbles. 


doorway or on the 
porch, this bright 
poll-parrotin all 
his gorgeous col- 
orings will form 
a vivid decora- 
tion as he swings 
away. He is nat- 
ural in shape and 
size, and is paint- 
ed on both sides. 
14 inches, tail to 
tip of wing. 

$1.00 


3434 My Colonial Spinning 
Wheel and Blue and White 


Braided Rug is 


production. Useeful as well 
as decorative. Spindles hold 
Foot stool is a pin- 
cushion. Boxed in the Colonial manner. 64 
inches in diameter, 54% inches high. $1.00. 


3150 Clothes 


Flower Vase. Hand - painted 


floral design — 
and sprinkler. 


stopper makes an attractive 
flower vase. 9 in high. 60c. 


an exact re- 
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the Editor Views 


HEROISM GOES UNRECORDED 


ACH day the press wastes quantities of 

white paper and printers’ ink in featur- 
ing the sordid and criminal acts of so- 
ciety—murders, suicides, scandals, intrigues, 
arson, theft, blackmail. This is done under 
assumption that such acts or crimes constitute 
“news.” An honest or upright act is pre- 
sumed to be the ordinary, expected, every- 
day thing, and hence, does not fall under the 
head of “news.”” Much that is featured in 
headlines recording the misdeeds and private 
intrigues of individuals is not even news, its 
printing can accomplish no desirable end, and 
in the final analysis it is none of the public’s 
business. A recent murder by a young boy 
was inspired, so a great daily surmised, be- 
cause the boy had read in the same or in 
other papers a few days before, of a similar 
murder by a boy of like age. And still the 
second crime was featured in all its sordid 
details for the attention of other susceptible 
youth. 


Why not give more space to acts of bravery, 
heroism and sacrifice, of which there are 
many, and of which all might read with inter- 
est and profit. Such a case is currently report- 
ed but without headlines or display. An infant 
of six months and a babe of two years were 
left in the house by the mother, in the charge 
of a child five years of age. In the mother’s 
absence, fire destroyed the home and the 
two younger children perished, but the five- 
year-old sister fought courageously to save 
them, nearly losing her own life in the at- 
tempt. Such heroism would be worthy of 
comment and emulation in an adult. In one so 
young, it is almost beyond belief. The world 
is full of acts of heroism, the recording of 
which would be an incentive to good citizen- 
ship. 

It may not be out of place to remark in 
passing that children of the age indicated 
should not be left alone, whether in the home 


or without. More attention should be directed 
to the protection and conservation of human 


life. 
PINE BARK BEETLE DESTRUCTIVE 


j7 is characteristic of national and state gov- 
ernments to vote without comment some 
measure carrying large financial appropria- 
tions and to delay enacting into law an im- 
perative measure, when frequently the sum 
involved is small but the cause imminent. The 
failure of our Federal Government to make 
available sufficient funds with which to fight 
insect pests is resulting in the destruction of 
our most valuable timber in California. The 
pine bark beetle is making serious inroads on 
our timber in public parks and on watersheds. . 
None of the entirely inadequate $200,000 
appropriated by Congress has as yet been 
allocated to California. Before there is sufh- 
cient appropriation, the State will have lost 
what can not be replaced. 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN PRESIDENT 
AND SENATE 


R. DAVID P. BARROWS of the Univer- 
sity of California, speaking before the 
Commonwealth Club on the contest between 
the President and the United States Senate, 
declared that the present situation at Wash- 
ington was not out of the ordinary. There 
have always been such contests, he said, be- 
tween the Chief Executive and the Upper 
House. The framers of the Constitution evi- 
dently intended that document as one of 
checks and balances—the President a check 
upon the Congress and the Congress a check 
on the President. The speaker further stated 
that for 100 years following the adoption of 
the Constitution, the Senate had conducted it- 
self as a dignified body, but for the past few 
decades it had materially depreciated in this 
regard. That high standard of statesmanship 
which animated Senators of a half century 
ago is now too often lacking. 
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One reason for this, according to Dr. Bar- 
rows, lies in the method of election of United 
States Senators. The district represented is 
frequently so large that a Senator can be 
known personally to but a small part of his 
constituents. Hence they can not vote intelli- 
gently when electing a Senator and the latter 
can not carry his personal message to them. 
On the other hand, the office of President of 
the United States, Dr. Barrows characterized 
as the most powerful in the world. This power 
comes from the fact that the President feels 
he represents all the people, as he is elected 
by votes from every part of the country rather 
than from a restricted locality. We find it 
difficult to harmonize these two statements of 
Dr. Barrows regarding President and Senator. 


The Senate has more and more encroached 
upon the prerogative of the Lower House in 
which originate all taxation and financial 
measures. It frequently happens that after a 
measure has been passed up to the Senate, it 
is so changed by the Upper House that noth- 
ing remains but the original title. 

It would seem clear to the casual political 
observer that the financial interests and trusts, 
through their powerful lobbies and adroit 
manipulation, find it much easier to control 
situations today than formerly. In a democracy 
such as ours there is too much dependence in 
so-called loyalty to party lines. There may be 
differences of opinion between the President 
and the Senate but there need be no contest 
such as to stop the wheels of legislation. As 
truly stated by Dr. Barrows, the veto power 
is given the President in order that he may 
protect from encroachment by the Senate the 
rights accruing to him as Chief Executive and 
not in order to constitute him a“‘third House.” 


There is great need today for broad vision, 
sound statesmanship and training in diplomacy 
on the part of both the Chief Executive and 
the United States Senators. In both there 
must be flexibility combined with courage and 
determination, a more complete ignoring of 
selfish interests with consideration chiefly for 
the public good and loyalty to the people 
whom they represent. Before real constructive 
work can be done at Washington the “lame 
duck” system must be abolished, together 


with the so-called “pork barrel” plan. Mem- 
bers of Congress and the President alike must 
think less of succeeding terms and the building 
up of political fences. Perhaps the present dis- 
cussion of the third party is again timely. Cer- 
tainly both old parties are nothing if not 
corrupt. 


WHEN WERE THE “GOOD OLD 
DAYS”? 

Erte need for high ideals in the life of the 

day—of any day—can not be too strongly 
urged or too fully stressed. Sound citizenship 
is of the utmost importance, and to secure that 
type of citizenship in men and women, begin- 
nings must be made with boys and girls. Too 
many of our zealous leaders make the mis- 
take, however, of moralizing to the younger - 
generation, and of pointing back to earlier 
days for models of excellence and decorum. 
In addressing a body of girls recently, in con- 
nection with the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Camp Fire Girls, a well known 
novelist and national leader, a woman of 
marked community influence, is reported to 
have said among other things: “When I was 
a girl I wore more clothing to go in swimming 
than the girls today do to get married or go 
to the opera.” 

The analogy could be carried still further. 
We cover as many miles today in an automo- 
bile as we formerly did with mules and buck- 
board in a week. The pastor of the local church 
today takes in the movies, whereas a member 
of said pastor’s flock was “‘churched” a few 
years ago for going to see Eliza cross the ice. 
Our entire social fabric has undergone change, 
and without doubt, for the better. If young 
people today are to be brought to higher 
standards and finer ideals, it will not be by 
holding up to them the morals and standards 
of the “good old days.” 

History reveals that those of one genera- 
tion have always contrasted the life and cus- 
toms of the day with those in force when they 
were young, always to the discredit of the then 
present generation. Whatever may be the 
shortcomings of the youth of the present, it 
would be difficult to disprove that they have 
established a higher level than was occupied 
with those of us who are their elders. 
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The First Clean-Up 


S EARLY as 1849 the bad 
element of San Francisco 
had obtained control, and 
an uprising of the people seemed 
necessary to startle citizens into the 
performance of their duty. The 
growth of the town had been rapid. 
In 1846 there were but 200 inhabi- 
tants; in 1847, 


BY ELIZABETH INGRAM 
HUBBARD 


tried, and sent to prison on . board a 
ship lying idle in the harbor, about 
twenty desperadoes. Other renegados 
fled to various California towns. The 


band of Vigilantes then disbanded. 


he is dead. Public improve- 
ments are unknown, and you 
are without a single requisite 
necessary for the promotion of 
prosperity, the protection of 
property, or the maintenance 
of order.” 

All that the Alcalde afirmed was 
true. The loca- 


the inhabitants | . 
numbered 459 
—375 whites, 
34 Indians, 40 
Kanakas, and 
10 negroes. 


The discov- 
ery of gold was 
made known in 
April, 1848. 
The following 
February there 
were in San 
Francisco 2000 
inhabitants; in 
May, 3000; in 
July, 5000. But 
there was no 
government. 


The Alcalde 


tion of San 
Francisco, so 
remote from 
the rest of the 
civilized coun- 
try, made it a 
rendezvous of 
the bad men of 
the world. Now 
that gold was 
to be had for 
the digging, 
adventurers 
from every 


shore flocked 


here. 


The first 
body of men 
efficient in any 
respect to cope 
with these con- 


was Chief Mag- 
istrate and his 
word was the 
only law. Gambling, drunkenness, 
and their attendant vices were the 
order of the day. Human life was 
held cheap. Ex-convicts from Van 
Dieman’s Land vied with thieves 
and murderers from “the States” in 
obtaining control of the new city. 
There appeared in San Francisco 
in 1849 a gang of “Regulators,” as 
they styled themselves, who might 
be seen at any hour of the day 
upon the streets, but who at night 
kept busy robbing men and destroy- 
ing property. They were especially 
abusive to foreigners, although they 
invaded stores and houses without 
partiality. There was no police force, 
no court adequate to suppress them. 
Against this combination of 
thieves and assassins the good citi- 
zens were forced to organize a band. 
Following the custom of using Mex- 
ican terms, they called the members 
“Vigilantes.” This band arrested, 


Seven times before 1851 the main 
portion of San Francisco was de- 
stroyed by incendiaries. After each 
fire, it rose again, triumphant, a lit- 
tle better built, having a little more 
self-respect and considerably more 
of the spirit of resistance than be- 
fore. It was as if the citizens had 
been dared again and again to found 
a metropolis. After the suppression 
of the Regulators, Colonel Geary, 
then Alcalde of San Francisco, said 
in an address to his council: 

“At this time you are without 

a dollar in the public treasury, 

and the City is greatly in debt. 

You have neither an office 

room for your Chief Magis- 

trate, nor for any other official; 
you are without a police officer 
and without a jail; there is no 

place to shelter, while living, a 

single stranger, nor a spot to 


bury him like a Christian when 


A Typical Gambling Scene in the Gold Mining Days 


ditions called 
themselves the 
“Committee of Vigilance” and was 
organized in 1851. They were styled 
Vigilantes, as if in perpetuation of 
the band of 1849. They proclaimed 
the right to enter all buildings 
where crime might be discovered or 
criminals found, and declared they 
would maintain that right by force. 
They hanged four men and ban- 
ished many, after which a crowd of 
desperadoes fled to other towns in 
the state, whence they were again 
driven by committees similar to 
the San Francisco Committee of 
Vigilance. 
Il. 

sq gELLO, Capel. Step into my 

tH ofice a minute, will you?” 
called James Magoun to a passer-by. 

“No time, Jim; the skies have 
been falling again out in the Camp; 
man robbed and murdered. I say! 
this thing has got to be stopped,” 
replied Capel. 
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“The Lord only knows how that 
can be done,” said Magoun. “No 
court will punish a crime, because 
the judges are bought up before- 
hand, or scared to death by threats 
against life and property. The Con- 
stable dares not make an arrest, and 
his jail would not keep the criminal 
safe after midnight. I hold out my 
vote to any man who will plant a 
second vote on it and say ‘Let’s 
hang the villains as high as Haman, 


and bide the consequences’.”’ 


“That’s a go for me, Jim,” was 
Capel’s answer. “But where’s the 
man to raise the scaffold? How can 
so few stop the flood of crime that 
threatens to wipe out our new and 
promising city?” 

“We've got to make the few the 
many,” Magoun replied. “This 
Mexic who killed the miner and 
stole his forty-five ounces of gold 
couldn’t wait to celebrate until he 
got home; he was found by the 
roadside drunk, and with forty-five 
ounces of gold in his sack. Who 
cares if the evidence be circumstan- 
tial? It’s convincing enough for 
hanging. I’ve seen the Committee. 
They have demanded a confession 
from the Mexic, and got it, by 
thunder!” 


James Magoun’s big frame ex- 
panded as he uttered these words; 
his face flushed, his fists tightened, 
his eyes glared with wrath and fury. 


“What will the Committee do 
with him?” inquired Capel. “Have 
they the grit to do what the courts 
refuse?” 


“I cannot say. But, Capel, some- 
body has got to start this thing. 
I’m for seeing every one of the 
Committee again, and stirring all 
the life there is in them to action.” 


“All right, Jim. I’m for seeing 
how much bigger I can make the 
Committee.” 


The result of Magoun’s visit to 
the members, one by one, was that 
they met in session keeping the 
Mexican in their midst the while. 
They decided that it was necessary 
to hang him then and there. One of 
their number went to announce the 
decision to the townspeople who 
had gathered outside. Then the 
matter was put to vote, “Shall the 
man who killed the miner be 
hanged? yes or no?” 

All but two voted “Aye,” and the 


matter was decided. The Court was 
weak; the Committee firm. The 
Constable was afraid; the Commit- 
tee was determined. The jail would 
not hold a child of twelve over 
night; the stout Manila rope would 
rob the murderer of all hope of 
escape. 

The Committee gave the accused 
man a good supper, a glass of 
brandy, and the means of confes- 
sion. The next morning’s sun looked 
upon him as he hung suspended be- 
tween earth and sky. Nobody blamed 
the Committee. No man was told 
who tied the fatal noose or over- 
turned the dry-goods box on which 
the victim for the good of the State 
had been compelled to stand. One 
thief and murderer the less; and 
one more emphatic warning to oth- 
ers who were of similar spirit. The 
Committee then went back to their 
customary business until they should 
be again needed. 


III. | 
heron: can hardly be found a 


city more cosmopolitan than San 
Francisco. Only a few native Cali- 
fornia Indians remain in a locality 
where their race was old before the 
battle of Hastings, as we have wit- 
ness in the shell mounds scattered 
here and there. The Spaniards dis- 
covered this country in the Middle 
Ages, although we have taught our- 
selves to believe that there were no 
Middle Ages on this continent be- 
tween the parallels of 32°:30’ and 
42°. Yet Spanish influence has al- 
most vanished. In 1834, the Mission 
Estates were confiscated by Mexico, 
and the visible work of the Fathers 
undone. The Fathers left. The In- 
dians lapsed again into barbarism; 
fields grew wild. From very troubled 
and mixed conditions the whole 
state, in the early 50s, was begin- 
ning to breathe again. No wonder 
that the new city should be a mixed 
company of criminal, renegade and 
adventurer, with a very small sprin- 
kling of patriot. Australian ships 
unloaded scores of convicts here. 
The Committee of Vigilance of 
1851 had visited these ships and 
forbidden men of doubtful charac- 
ter to land. The Committee had 
also appointed men to sift the city 
and warn away evil-doers on pain 
of extermination. 

The popular idea of a “Vigilance 
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Committee” is, in most states, a gi- 
gantic Indignation Meeting with 
one or more lynchings to serve as a 
warning. This was not by any means 
the idea of the Committee of Vigi- 
lance of San Francisco, called May 
15, 1856. This body was instituted 
to save lost rights of citizenship and 
to prevent further crime. In that 
year an honest man’s vote counted 
for nothing; an honest judge had 
no power to enforce the decisions 
of the court; an honest juror was 
always suppressed; the polls were 
controlled by ward politicians led 
by bosses who devised by night 
schemes to rob by day. Reform in 
municipal affairs was scarcely to be 
hoped for. It was, however, to ac- 
complish a reform of these condi- 
tions that the 1856 Committee of 
Vigilance was called, and not for a 
spasmodic hanging of felons as fast 
as they could be discovered and 
caught. The Acts of the Vigilance 
Committee were not considered as 
crime, but were looked upon by the 
whole community as a confession of 
past neglect for which present atone- 
ment must be made. 


The Committee may be said to 
have had its origin in Miner’s Jus- 
tice, according to the code of which 
juries were hastily impanelled, the 
guilty man speedily tried, and, if 
convicted, hanged on the spot. And 
yet, miners never delighted in lynch- 
ing. There was, however, no law 
adequate to the needs of the case, 
and order must be maintained. 


There was authority for Miner’s 
Justice. In 1851, the Second Legis- 
lature of the new state had author- 
ized hanging as the extreme penalty 
for theft, and public whipping for 
an offense of second degree. 


The crisis came in 1856. By that 
time there was plenty of Law for 
the State of California, but nobody 
was strong enough to enforce it. 
The Bad Ones had torn from the 
minds of the Good Ones all hope 
of holding an office for the better- 
ment of public conditions, and 
criminals were allowed to run at 
large. Yet the respectable news- 
papers printed optimistic views of 
the State’s future. 

By May, 1856, San Francisco had 
passed a financial crisis and period 
of depression. There had been many 
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Five days were spent in 
selecting a jury, ten more in 
trying the case, and then the 
jury disagreed. The leading 
papers lamented the condi- 
tion of affairs, and predicted 
that the patience of the peo- 
ple would soon be exhausted, 
after which Lynch Law would 
step in and those who were 
merely suspected would be 
sufferers. 

On October 8, 1855, James 
King of William had issued 
the first number of the “Daily 
Evening Bulletin,” a paper 
about the size of the Sunday 
school papers of today and 
containing four pages. This 


The Shooting of James King of William by Casey '‘' 


failures, and no man felt that his 
own business was on a safe founda- 
tion. There was no telegraph, no 
railroad connection with the Atlan- 
tic States. Mail twice a month ar- 
rived by steamer from New York. 
This had left the New York Post 
Office thirty days before. There was 
no State near enough to help Cali- 
fornia in case of need. She was 
compelled to be self-reliant. At this 
particular date, 1856, a great num- 
ber of forgers, bank defaulters, and 
others, whose conduct necessitated 
their retirement from the public 
view, had assembled in San Fran- 
cisco. If they were by good chance 
arrested, juries would not convict 
them. The sheriff, himself, 
was part owner of a gambling 
den; his deputies looked 
about for bribes and bullied 
honest men into dishonest 
measures. These were the 
oficers who managed elec- 
tions. 

To make it appear that 
crime could be punished, 
three poor worthless Mexi- | 
cans were hunted down. As 
they had neither money nor 
friends, they were executed 
according to law. 

Two prominent men of 
Monterey County had been 
murdered on the public high- 
way in 1855, for which crime 
no arrests had ever been 
made. In November of the 


same year, United States Marshal 
Richardson was murdered. The deed 
was committed in the heart of San 
Francisco, on a public street, and 
the assassin was Charles Cora. Cora 
was arrested, tried by the courts, but 
not convicted, although two pistols 
were found upon him and there had 
been several witnesses to the shoot- 
ing. Delays are fatal in such a case. 
Objections were raised as to the 
legality of the list of jurors, and 
time wore on until Cora had se- 
cured four of the best lawyers in 
the State as counsel, and the addi- 
tions to the list of jurors to make it 
legally complete were all sympathiz- 
ers of the accused man. 


journal declared itself for 

law and order. It attacked 

criminals in high places, gave 
facts and statements, and made it- 
self obnoxious to the grafters and 
murderers. The paper upheld the 
idea of the Vigilance Committee. 
This ‘was just what Magoun and 
Capel had been working for. 

Mr. King persisted and caused 
many who were criminally disposed 
to quake with fear. He denounced 
a certain Casey, editor of the “Sun- 
day Times,” as having been for- 
merly an inmate of Sing Sing 
Prison in New York. He also ac- 
cused him of having stuffed the 
ballot box for his own election to 
the Board of Supervisors, although 
he was not eligible to the office, 


The Execution of Casey and Cora was Witnessed by a Vast Throng 
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having come from a remote district 
where he was not even a candidate. 
The facts were, however, estab- 
lished. He had by fraud won the 
election and had been made super- 
visor for the 12th District. The bal- 
lot box in his ward was later exam- 
ined and found to have double 
sizes. The stuffing was thus made 
easy. Because the fact of the deceit 
had been exposed in the “Bulletin,” 
Casey took revenge upon the owner 
of that paper. He lay in wait for 
him as he was on his way home 
from the “Bulletin” office on the 
14th of May, 1856. As Mr. King 
drew near, Casey, from his hiding 
place behind a wagon, pointed a 
revolver at Mr. King’s heart and 
fired. A crowd gathered about the 
prostrate man. Casey was joined by 
friends and together they made 
their way toward the City Hall. The 
people, however, were clamorous, 
and the police decided that Casey 
would be safer in jail. He was hur- 
ried into a carriage, and the posse 
succeeded in landing him in jail un- 


harmed, although the mob followed 


all the way, shouting: 


“Hang him! Hang him!” 

The old Vigilance Committee of 
1851 had simply gone about its 
business after hanging the Mexican 
robber and murderer. It had never 
disbanded. The events during the 
few days prior to the shooting of 
James King of William seemed to 
demand a meeting, and a notice 
was accordingly published calling 
the Vigilantes together. The Com- 
mittee of 1851 numbered 700 and 
over. A small number of the old 
members responded to the call. 
After consultation it was decided 
to reorganize and take in new mem- 
bers. This was carried into effect, 
and several thousand new members 
were secured. The first 1000 of 
them assembled in the Turn Verein 


_and formed into a regiment of ten 


companies of one hundred men 
each. Each company was provided 
with headquarters and drill room, 
and was required to drill and exer- 
cise in the use of firearms. At that 
time there were in San Francisco 
many officers who had served in the 
Mexican War, and many militia of- 
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ficers; thus, the companies were 
supplied with competent officers. 
There was daily and nightly guard 
maintained as in the regular army. 
Besides the entire list of army ofh- 
cers, there were suttlers, quarter- 
masters, commissaries, and a board 
similar to a regular army board. 
Supplies were plenty, and rations 
were served to guards and others 
who were on duty. The headquar- 
ters of this Committee was named 
Fort Vigilance. It was at the south- 
east corner of Front and Sacramento 
Streets. The two buildings, one of 
brick and one of stone, were stand- 
ing when the fire of 1906 took place. 
There were cannon on the roofs, 
cannon in front, in the rear, and in 
the alley-way in the middle of the 
block. A large alarm bell was hung 
on the roof. The fort fronted on 
Sacramento Street and was protect- 
ed by a pile of gunny sacks filled 
with sand. At the entrance were 
always stationed several men with 
loaded guns. As many as a hundred 
men kept guard constantly on the 
premises and at the entrances. Ad- 
(Read further on page 112) 


Fort Vigilant, Where the Vigilance Committee Maintained Headquarters 
Sacramento Street, Between Davis and Front Streets 
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A Day in History 


steep street. He was bowed un- 

der a huge timber with a cross- 
bar nailed to it. The veins in his 
temples stood out like blue cords, 
and the sweat fell in great drops 
from his face. He turned his blood- 
shot eyes toward the shrieking mob 
beside him. His lips were drawn in 
straining agony, and his white teeth 
could be seen tightly clenched back 
of his dripping beard. 


Suddenly the Man fell. Luckily 
for him, a guard caught the heavy 
cross; otherwise it would have 
crushed the prostrate Man. A 
strange momentary silence came 
over the mob. Was the Man dead, 


and was their sport thus abruptly 
ended? 


But he raised himself upon his 
hands and knees, gasped violently, 
and with his flesh quivering like that 
of a horse under the lash, staggered 
blindly to his feet. It was evident, 
however, that the Man could no 
longer carry the cross. Blood trickled 
from his nostrils, and flecks of crim- 
son foam appeared at the sides of 
his mouth. 


A military officer stepped for- 
ward, looked the Man over, shook 
his head, and then turned toward 
the mob. He beckoned toward a 
strong, rustic-looking fellow. “Here,” 
he commanded in a matter-of-fact 
sort of way. “You’re having so 
nvuch fun out of this, suppose you 
furnish some of the amusement for 
a while. Bear his cross for him.” 


- The mob burst into a shriek of 
_ merriment, and there were nudges 
and nods of keen appreciation of 
the grim humor of the official. 
With a wry face the peasant lifted 
the timber; he knew too well the 
penalty if he refused. 


The Man turned and gazed at the 
rustic. “Thank you,” he said softly; 
it shall be remembered of you.” 


Once more the whirling, jostling, 
riotous procession moved on. But 
slowly now. The Man evidently was 
dizzy with weakness. He lurched 
heavily from side to side, stagger- 


T HE Man toiled painfully up the 


BY CARL HOLLIDAY 


ing first against one guard and then 
another. It was genuinely exciting 
sport for the mob. Several even bet 
among themselves as to whether he 
would live to reach the Hill of 
Execution outside the city wall. 


The Man slowly raised a trem- 
bling hand to lift from his matted 
hair a crown of thorns that someone 
had placed upon his head when the 
procession started. The thorns had 
dug into his forehead, and the blood 
from the wounds thus made crept 
down into his eyes and blinded him. 
The shaky hand reached the crown, 
but a gray-bearded priest pushed 
forward and shoved the thorns yet 
deeper into the Man’s forehead. 
The Man resignedly gave up the 
effort. The whole business, he 
thought, would soon be over, any- 
way. 


As he stumbled along over the 
cobble - stones, the shrieks and 
whoops of the mob grew faint and 
seemingly far-off. The Man dimly 
remembered reading in some old 
medical manuscript that after just 
so much suffering the human body 
would refuse to suffer any more 
and the nerves would simply be- 
come dull and unresponsive. In a 
dazed sort of way he wondered if 


. this meant to him the prelude to 


death. Certainly he was not in such 
pain as before— a feeling of drowsi- 
ness was coming over him. 


His mind slowly reviewed his 
years of effort—the effort that had 
led to this. He had tried, he reflect- 
ed painfully, to teach his people the 
greatest of all arts—the art of liv- 
ing. He had put it all before them 
in the simplest way he knew how, 
sometimes in bits of advice, some- 
times in little stories, sometimes even 
in the form of jokes. And now he 
recalled that at times it had seemed 
that he was succeeding. Thousands 
had listened; hordes had gone away 
with a new light in their faces; many 
had come to him again to learn 
more. 


He couldn’t understand — this 
Man as he stumbled along among 
the jeering, vile-mouthed mob— 
why they couldn’t understand. The 
one principle of all his talking and 
advice and story-telling had been 
so plain, it seemed to him—simply 
love, loveefor everything and every- 
body. He was astounded even now 
that they had not accepted his the- 
ory of living. 

Indeed, so amazed was he that 
for the moment he forgot the blood 
trickling down into his eyes, the 
odd throbbing and roaring in his 
head, and the pulsating gashes on 
his back that continuously opened 
and closed like mouths. He straight- 
ened up and gazed keenly at the 
mocking faces of the people about 
him —his people whom he had 
helped and loved. He smiled upon 
them; he loved them still. 


Just then a richly dressed young 
fellow stepped close to him and spat 
full into his face. The Man did not 
trouble himself to wipe the insulting 
saliva from his cheeks and eyes. He 
simply gazed upon his insulter with 
a mild sort of sorrowful surprise, 
and the young fellow slunk back 
abashed into the ground. The Man 


with the tortured, sweat-besmeared, 


bloody face had recognized him; it » 


was a young scribe whose body the 
Man had cured by first filling the 
soul in that body with a sudden 
flood of love. 


Had the flood of love, then, in 
the young fellow’s soul ebbed out 
already? Was there no stability in 
mankind? For the first time in all 
his career doubt assailed the soul 
of the Man who plodded painfully 
along with the murderous mob. 
Was it all useless? Had he over- 
estimated the capacity for goodness 
in men? Had the Inner Voice that 
had prompted him and goaded him 
on daily been simply a mockery, a 
delusion? Was he, after all, merely 
a visionary, a fanatic hearing voices 
that existed not, seeing visions that 
never were? 


Bitter tears sprang forth, in spite 


| 
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of the Man, to mingle with the 
sweat and blood and spittle. Was it 
after all a failure—a desolate, e 
ful, tragic failure? His twelve fol- 
lowers—where were they? They had 
fled like sheep before the storm. 
And as they fled they had lied— 
had sworn that they had never 
known him! The very one who had 
always been considered the bravest 
of them all—an ex-sol- 
dier — had lied three 
times about him last 
night. Aye, one of these 
twelve bosom friends had 
even sold him, the Man, 
to this howling mob now 
storming through the 


city gate. 

The Man looked among 
the crowd to see if any 
of the twelve were watch- 
ing. He could find not 
one. A sense of great 
loneliness crept into his 
soul; he recalled those 
‘words in one of the 
sacred books of his land 
—a stranger in a far 
land.” Was this the fruit 
of 33 years of earnest 
preparation and unceas- 
ing loving service? Was 
he, after all, the Man muttered to 
himself, the foolish, self-deluded 
fanatic that his foes had declared 
him? 

But the clatter of the great beam 
of timber falling upon the stony 
earth suddenly stopped the Man’s 
grim reflections. The mob _ had 
reached the Hill of Execution. The 
moment had come. He saw three 
holes in the ground in front of 
him, and knew that they were sock- 
ets for three crosses. In spite of his 
weariness and drowsiness a thrill of 
horror shot through him. It meant 


death—his death! 


A shriek of agony close at hand 
made him forget his own terror. He 
turned toward the repeated sound. 
The horror of it! The soldiers were 
driving spikes through the hands 
of a youth who was being held flat 
upon a cross! The Man’s soul 
poured out in sympathy toward the 
sufferer, and he strained in prayer 
to God to spare the youth further 
pain. Strangely enough, the young 
man suddenly became silent. 

A snarl and a curse from another 


direction caused the Man to turn 
again. Another cross, another suf- 
ferer. But this time it was not the 
soft flesh of a boy; a fiendish-faced, 


scowling beast of a human being— 


a creature that once had been a 
man—glared malignantly up at the 
guards as they hammered the spikes 
through his calloused, dirty palms. 
His long, yellow teeth bit blood 


EASTER-TIDE 


By OrvitLe WIELIS JONES 


HE morn has scarcely touched the frowning hills 
When Mary with her spices seeks the place 
Where He is laid. Her Lord, who could efface 
By sign or quiet word her seven ills, 
Lies dead. And dead is hope. The grey dawn chills. 
How shall she lift the stone? Yet by whose grace 
Is it thus thrust aside? She moves a pace... 
The sun! and angels! and smiles on daffodils! 
The Truth revealed! 


from his writhing lips; but no be- 
traying shriek came from that de- 
termined, hideous mouth. The Man 
marvelled at the creature’s_ will- 
power. 


Suddenly rough hands seized the 
Man himself and began to push him 
backward. “It is not necessary,” he 
said calmly to the soldiers. “I shall 
lie down.” It was just as well to die 
like a gentleman, he reflected, as 
he reclined upon the cross. 


One of the soldiers gave him a 
quick glance of secret admiration. 
“Whoever and whatever you are,” 
the soldier whispered, “forgive me 
for what I must do.” 

The Man gave the slightest nod 
of understanding, and the hammers 
descended. Oh, the agony of it! 
How had the malefactor beside him 
ever stood it so bravely? As the 
spikes tore through the bones of his 
hands the Man could not restrain a 
smothered groan. 

Then a sharp, cruel jerk; they 
were lifting the cross. It dropped 
into the hole. His arms seemed to 
tear from their sockets; he felt the 


And now I keep a tryst 

Like Magdalena at a hallowed tomb, 

And find the heavy stone a vanished fear, 

And each dead hope alive, as is my Christ. 

So shall I sing when flowers and old faiths bloom 
And Spring proclaims the resurrection near. 
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ligaments in his shoulders and back 
snap loose; the blood rushed from 
his head. All the world seemed sudy 
denly to spin sickeningly. 

After a time, however, the keener 
agonies passed away, and he was 
able once more to think—slowly, 
laboriously. Once more the sense of 
the futility of it all crept over him. 
Why had he not been as other men? 
Why had he not set- 
tled down at his father’s 
trade, married, and be- 
gotten children? Why 
had he attempted this 
visionary, impossible 
task of bringing a new 
wisdom to his people? 
Or was it wisdom after 
all? Was not all the 
proof at this moment 
against any least sign of 
wisdom in his teaching 
and its outcome? Blank 
misgivings filled his soul. 


The Man shut his eyes 
in despair. He wondered 
how long it would be be- 
fore he died. He recol- 
lected having heard that 
people crucified thus 
sometimes lingered eight- 
een or twenty hours be- 
fore the final relief came. His pain 
was not so intense now, but fever 
burned his veins and a rasping 
thirst parched his throat and 
mouth. He wondered if those peo- 
ple gazing and jeering up at him 
would give him water if he asked. 

“I thirst,” he said thickly to a 
soldier standing near his feet. The 
guard put a sponge upon the tip of 
his spear, poured something out of 
a wine-skin upon the sponge, lifted 
it to the Man’s lips, and clumsily 
swabbed them. He.meant well, the 
Man reflected; it was the sour wine 
often given those tortured with this 
odd thirst in the hour of execution. 
The Man on the cross weakly nod- 
ded his thanks. 


But it was strange how this male- 
factor on the cross at the right pre- 
served his stoic attitude! Now and 
then a snarling curse escaped his 
lips, but for the most part he was 
silent. Suddenly the fellow turned 
his brutal face toward the Man on 
the central cross. 

“Why don’t you save us?” he 

(Read further on page 113) 
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Impressions 


I 
THE ANNIVERSAY OF THE 
MARCH ON ROME 


ODAY was celebrated the 
Tee anniversary of the March 

on Rome. A vast concourse of 
citizens and soldiers assembled in 
the Borgahese Gardens where Mus- 
solini reviewed the troops. The set- 
ting for the review was most charm- 
ing: a natural amphitheatre with 
pine and cypress trees forming a sort 
of royal lace collar between the 
green hillside and the bluish white 
sky. The whole floor of the amphi- 
theatre was filled with the military: 
the regular Fascisti in gray uniforms, 
smart felt hats, black shirts and ties. 
Then there were tall grenadier 
guards with high glittering helmets 
reminding one of Homer’s descrip- 
tion of Achilles; soldiers whose pre- 
dominant color was red and whose 
hats were decorated with waving 
plumes. There were also troops 
dressed in blue uniforms and whose 
pointed caps reminded one of those 
that King Louis XI usually wears in 
his pictures. 

In the middle of this vast con- 
course of soldiery and citizenry was 
erected a platform covered with red 
damask upon which was a handsome 
chair such as the Romans used. In 
front of this platform was an altar 
with six splendid gilt candlesticks; 
these flashed in the sun and added 
to the brightness of the scene. The 
chief colors blended well, the blue 
of the sky, the green of the trees 
and the gray of the uniforms. 


An aeroplane appeared in the sky 
and wrote “Viva Il Duce” in large 
letters of white smoke. Another 
moment and there was a fanfare 
of trumpets and the great man 
appeared walking rapidly. Photo- 
graphers darted in front at frequent 
intervals, reminding one of flies 
troubling a tiger. Mussolini wore a 
gray military uniform with a Fascist 
cap and a superb blue ribbon across 
his breast decorated with numerous 
medals. Every inch a leader! 


After quickly reviewing the troops 


By CYRIL CLEMENS 


Il Duce mounted the platform. An 
official in a bright uniform began to 
speak, but his voice did not reach 
beyond those nearest him. He was 
followed by Mussolini, whose tre- 
mendous voice carried to all the 
great crowd. When Mussolini arose 
to speak a great hush came over the 
whole audience, and his words were 
as eagerly taken in as water is by a 
parched desert. Never before had I 
thought it possible for such a vast 
audience to remain so quiet. In the 
very brief interval between Musso- 
lini’s sentences I could hear the 
birds calling in a neighboring tree. 
And this silence on the part of the 
audience was absolutely voluntary: 
they were actuated solely by a de- 
sire to hear every word and every 
syllable uttered by their leader. 


Mussolini spoke briefly with con- 
siderable oratorical ability and great 
fire, and many, but not too many, 
gestures. Amidst tremendous ap- 
plause he finished, and stepped back 


a few paces on the platform. 


Then a cardinal in flowing red 
robes advanced to the altar and pro- 
nounced a benediction. The prayer 
finished, the prelate mounted the 
platform and was formally intro- 
duced. He then descended, and 
Mussolini was alone on the plat- 
form. The band played a martial 
air, and in another minute II Duce 
himself descended from the plat- 
form and the ceremony was over. 

Rapidly but in an exceedingly or- 
derly manner the different regi- 
ments left the field of review, and 
the magnificent trees, the soft grass 
and the peaceful blue sky again 
held their sway. 


II 
A GLIMPSE OF FLORENCE 
yen first glimpse of the muddy 


Arno put me in mind of the Mis- 
sissippi. This famous stream cuts 
Florence in two, and is crossed by a 
number of very old bridges, the 
most interesting being Ponta Vec- 


chia, or the “Old Bridge.” There 
has been a bridge at this spot since 
966, when the Romans erected a 
pontoon bridge. 

Stores are built on both sides of 
the roadway across the bridge; here 
all the silversmiths of Florence con- 
gregate. The stranger reaches the 
center of the bridge before he real- 
izes he is over the water. In the 
middle of the bridge the stores 
abruptly end and the first view of 
the river is obtained. There is a 
fountain here where the thirsty 
shopper may refresh himself; and 
while he is looking around he will 
notice a fine bust to the great worker 
in bronze: 

Benvenuto Cellini 
Maestro 
Gli Orafi 


di Firenze.” 


One is apt to rest upon the stone 
parapet of the bridge and watch the 
tawny current moving at a fairly 
rapid rate. On the wall of the last 
store on one side of the bridge is 
the following engraved on a small 
square of marble attached to the 
wall: 

“In sul passo d’Arno. 
Dante Inf. XIII—146.” 


At the intersection of almost any 
street in the business section you will 
find a quotation from Dante. 

The old stores on the bridge are 
most interesting. They date back 
more than 300 years, and the walls 
are so old, in fact, that the separate 
blocks of stone seem to have grown 
together and become one solid whole. 
The wrought iron gratings in the 
windows are exceedingly charming 
and cause us to be grateful to all 
thieves and burglars who made such 
things necessary! 

A little beyond the bridge, on the 
same street, stands the home of 
Macchiavelli. The tall brown stone 
house is like many in Florence, four 
stories in height, but each story is 
extremely high, equal to two in 
America or England. There is a 
green shutter to every window, and 
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although it is only three o’clock in 
the afternoon most of these are 
closed in typical Italian: fashion. 
There is a small white stone above 
the doorway which contains the fol- 
lowing legend: 
“Casa ove visse 
Niccolo Macchiavelli 
e vi mori il guigno 1527 

di anni 58 mesi 8 e giorni 19.” 
Translated this simply means that 
Macchiavelli lived in this house, 
where he died in 1527 at the age of 
58 years, 8 months and 19 days. 

Not far away is Piazza Santo 
Felice, where stands Casa Guidi, the 
home of the Brownings. It is just a 
large Florentine house of somewhat 
sombre stone and one would not 
notice it except for the following 
inscription beside the doorway: 


“Qui scrisse a Mori 
Elizabeth Barret Browning 
Che in cuore di donne conciliava 
Scrinza di dotto e spirito 
di poeta 
e fue del suo verso 
aureo anello 
fra Italia E Inghilterra 
pone questa memoria 
firenza grata 
1861.” 


So, it was in this house that Mrs. 
Browning died! She who had writ- 
ten so beautifully of Italy, was not 
forgotten by the city of her adop- 
tion: “firenza grata.” — grateful 
Florence! 

Just around the corner on the 
side of Casa Quidi there is a quota- 
tion from Mrs. Browning both in 
English and in Italion: 

“T heard last night a little child 
go singing ’neath Casa Quidi win- 
dows, by the church, 

‘Bella Liberta, O Bella.” 
E. B. Browning, Casa Quidi Windows 
| Part I. 1-3. 


Then follows the Italian translation, 
and after that, 
“Per deliberazione del Commune 
MCMXVI.” 

What one admires so much about 
Florence is that she never forgets 
her great men and women, no mat- 
ter how short a time an illustrious 
person lived in one of her houses. 
It is always marked so that the 
passerby may be inspired, 

“Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime.” 
In truth, one can’t walk two blocks 


in any direction in Florence without 
being reminded forcefully and in- 
timately of several great men. 


III 
FLORENTINE VIGNETTES 


AM exceedingly fond of wander- 
ing about the streets of Florence, 

the while I endeavor to study 
human nature as manifested in the 
local life. Last evening, going along 
one of the narrow streets, I cameupon 
a book stall, or rather a pushcart 
such as is used in America for sell- 
ing bananas. A light attached to a 
pole showed the wide stock of 
boeks on display. I recognized some 
American classics, Jack London’s 
“White Fang” among them. Not- 
ing one of my favorite books trans- 
lated into a strange tongue always 
makes me illogically cross; for I 
ask myself: “Why make unintellig- 
ible that which was perfectly clear 
before?” 

The clerks, storekeepers and other 
business men stop at the store, or 
rather counter, on their way home. 
They choose some book that can be 
read in the quiet of the evening. 
Watching this bookcar has given me 
a better insight into the spirit of 
modern Italy than reading many 
treatises. An interesting scene: the 
century-beaten walls forming a 
background, the two candles of the 
bookwagon spattering and sputter- 
ing in the breeze, a group of well- 
bronzed faces devouring the titles 
and peeping at some of the earlier 
pages. 

Further on I passed a street vio- 
lin player. Earlier in the day I saw 
him playing at some street corner. 
The pennies he received were not 
many, but then he enjoyed playing, 
and are not a few pennies with music 
better than a hundred thousand 
with slavery? He smiled in such a 
carefree fashion that one greatly 
envied him. His music, now done 
for the day, he had visions of plenty 
of hot macaroni, perhaps a veal cut- 
let, and no end of bread, all washed 
down with an ample quantity of 
Sienna Chianti. 

A few blocks further on a candy 
pedler and his wife were busy pack- 
ing up their merchandise on a little 
pushcart. All the chocolates, the 
sugar candies and the ginger are 
carefully stored away in the hold of 
the small landboat. On the top of 
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everything the woman puts her big 
basket of knitting, which has held 
her attention all the day except 
when an actual purchase of a cake 
or a candy is being made. So man 
and wife start for home. The little 
store on wheels is just as important 
to this Italian pedler as is the huge 
department store to our modern 
merchant. The only difference be- 
tween the two stores is that of size. 

When everything is considered, 
perhaps the Italian candy pedler 
gets the more out of life. He goes 
home and forgets all about his 
worries until next day. He enjoys 
his wine and his tobacco just as much 
as any American millionaire, and 
perchance more because economy 
forbids him ever to take too much. 
So long as his little car of goods is 
safe, he has no worries. 

The Carabinieri add much color 
to the street: invariably walking two 
by two and dressed in uniforms of 
the time of Napoleon, blue suits 
with red trimmings, and turned-up 
hats decorated by red cockades. 
Their arms consist of a short sword 
in shiny steel scabbard and a pistol 
in a leather holster. They arrest for 
serious crimes; whereas the regular 
city police deal mostly with the 
directing of traffic. 

The bicycles of Florence interest 
me greatly. When in the United 
States I heard of a lady who, sur- 
viving the American automobile 
plague, reached Florence only to be 
knocked down and run over by a 
bicycle! Before visiting Florence, I 
laid the accident to the lady’s care- 
lessness, bnt now I realize that it is 
no child’s play to cross a Florentine 
street without coming in more or 
less violent contactewith two or three 
bicycles. After dark bicycle riders 
carry lanterns consisting of a candle 
stuck in a paper bag. They are too 
poor or too economical to buy regu- 
lar lanterns. The illuminated paper 
bags remind one for all the world 
of so many fairy bicyclists. 


Among others offering favorable 
comment on our censure of Edgar 
Lee Masters for his criticism of 
Abraham Lincoln is Mr. Tom White, 
of Alameda. He writes of our edi- 
torial in the March number, and 
says: “You are to be heartily com- 
mended on the tone of your edi- 
torial.” 
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An Epic of Six 


Frontiers 


_SERVICE of the first conse- 
A quence was done for Cali- 

fornia, when George D. Ly- 
man decided, as the result of a 
chance conversation one day with 
a pioneer neighbor, to investigate 
and write the history of John 
Marsh, earliest physician and first 
permanent settler of eastern Contra 


Costa County. 


Here was a man of most interest- 
ing nature, with a character very 
complex, and a reputation which 
had suffered from his eccentricities 
and moody behavior, yet to whom 
the state was greatly indebted for 
his services in startling the over- 
land movement of Americans to 
California, its separation from Mex- 
ico, and its annexation to the United 
States. Other contemporaries of 
his have been enshrined in our af- 
fectionate memories, yet Marsh has 
been neglected. Lyman has brought 
him to light and made him real to 
us, and a most intriguing personal- 
ity we find him to be. 

Incidentally one must observe 
how vast is the field yet awaiting the 
California historian, in the study of 
the lives of so many of her pioneers 
who have never been adequately 
treated—man like Lieutenant. Cave 
J. Couts of San Diego County, or 
Willey and Pond arid Dwinell, min- 
isters who laid the foundation for 
much of the present religious and 
educational life of the state, or 
Chancellor Hartson and other po- 
litical leaders of the first generation 
of her statehood. Now that the 
actors in her early drama have all 
passed away, they and their deeds, 
their characters, their strengths and 
their weaknesses, can be treated 
without reservations. Heretofore 
our students have liked to work on 
the Spanish and Mexican periods of 
California history, partly, at least, 
because of the impersonal manner 
in which they could approach their 
subjects. Now, however, a much 
wider field, with characters for the 
most part vastly more virile and 


BY HAROLD V. HARTSHORN 


worthy of study, is opening to our 
students and writers. 


Also we must observe how well 
Mr. Lyman has handled his subject. 
He writes well. He makes Marsh a 
living creature, not a mere lay fig- 
ure. He admits that there were de- 
fects in his hero, and so makes him 
real. He documents his story ade- 
quately, but puts his notes in an 


RIDING THE LINE 
BY ERNEST McGAFFEY 


Bring out the horse and saddle up, 
No more; I travel light. 

Death hands to me this stirrup-cup— 
I ride the line tonight. 


I see ahead a specter pale 
My soul is taking flight; 

The wolves are howling on the trail— 
I ride the line tonight. 


It leads across the sandy bars 
It curves to left and right, 

Then disappears among the stars— 
I ride the line tonight. 


The moon above the Milky Way 
Shines like a beacon bright; 

Somewhere by now the east is grey— 
I ride the line tonight. 


A broken bubble, melting fast, 
Life fades before my sight. 

As one who treads a trackless vast— 
I ride the line tonight. 


As man may do, my task is done; 
I’ve fought and won the fight. 

I shall not see tomorrow’s sun— 
I ride the line tonight. 


appendix where they will not inter- 
fere with the reader who is willing 
to take on trust what he has to say. 
His index, a thing so often skimp- 
ily made, is here full and intelligent- 
ly compiled. 

And what a picture we have, of 


the career of a human soul! Born 
in the heart of Puritan New Eng- 
land, John Marsh was educated on 
picturesque and classic Andover 
hill, in the famous old Phillips 
Academy, an institution adminis- 
tered by the same board of trustees 
which managed Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, the oldest divinity 
school in America, and the strong- 
hold of Calvinism, although in its 
milder and more human interpreta- 
tion, thus bringing the boys in the 
preparatory school into close con- 
nection with the hundred college 
graduates who were on the thres- 
hold of the ministry, he went on to 
Harvard College. Then followed 
the sudden transition to the wilder- 
ness, where for twelve years he lived 
in the midst of adventure and in- 
trigue. 

Marsh expected his trip to the 
West to be merely an interlude in 
his preparation for a medical ca- 
reer. But event followed event, 
each leading him a little farther on 
toward an almost total severance 
from his family and the traditions 
of his youth. How strange it seems 
to us that he carried with him his 
Andover and Harvard diplomas, 
treasuring them as almost the only 
links with his dead past, while at 
the same time he was taking sides 
in Indian wars, conspiring with his 
friends and betraying his enemies, 
living a life totally at variance with 
that for which he had been trained! 
But perhaps here we have the clue 
to his strange and contradictory 
character. In fact he never was 
really “in character.” He was a 
New Englander, a Puritan, with all 
the instincts native to one with such 
a background, and it was with a vio- 
lent wrench to his moral nature, 
and aesthetic also, that he lived the 
life of a frontiersman, crass, cruel, 
destructive, quarrelsome. To this 
is attributable the steady deteriora- 
tion of character which we may ob- 
serve in him. Of this deterioration 

(Read further on page 120) 
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THE FIRST CLEAN-UP 


(From page 106) 


ditional guards were stationed in 
the streets some distance away. 

On the ground floor were cannon 
and men who knew how to use 
them. The arms were stored in oth- 
er places whence they might be 
obtained in case of an attack on the 
fort itself. This was necessary, since 
there was a constant effort on the 
part of the so-called Law-and-Order 
Party to capture the leaders and 
members of the Committee and to 
suppress the whole movement, which 
was in reality a “Business Man’s 
Revolution.” The Law-and-Order 
Party designated the Vigilantes as 
“Pork Merchants Brigade,” and the 
headquarters as “Fort Gunny Bags.” 

The Monumental Engine Com- 
pany had its fire-house in the Vigi- 
lantes’ building, and its bell was to 
be seen upon Brenham Place on 
Portsmouth Square until the fire of 
1906. This bell was sounded four 
times for the purpose of summon- 
ing the Vigilance Committee: when 
Cora and Casey were /executed; 
when Judge Terry struck Hopkins; 
when Hetherington and Brace were 
executed; when the Committee met 
to disband. The response to the 
bell was always immediate and 
unanimous. 


The 
Famous 
Old 
City 
Hall 


Sunday, the 18th of May, 1856, 
the Committee made the first effort. 
The men were all drilled and ready, 
and firearms and ammunition had 
been distributed. 


At 10 o’clock that Sunday, guards 
surrounded the jail and demanded 
the person of P. Casey, properly 
handcuffed. After an hour’s useless 
parley, the Committee was told to 
come and take him. Casey refused, 
at first, to go, but finally consented, 
and was taken to the Committee 
Rooms. 


San 


Francisco 


Overland Monthly 


iy 


Soon the Executive Committee 
returned to the jail and demanded 
the person of Charles Cora. After 
a parley, he, too, was taken to the 
Committee Rooms. The seizure was 
an imposing sight, and all the hills 
and housetops were alive with spec- 
tators. There was no noise or con- 
fusion. All seemed to approve the 
action of the Committee. After the 
prisoners were safe in the Commit- 
tee Rooms, the men returned to 
their armories in the same orderly 
manner in which they had assem- 


bled. 


On the Monday following the 
arrests, the trial of Casey was com- 
menced. The Executive Committee 
was the jury. The prisoner was pro- 
vided with counsel; witnesses were 
summoned, and he was given every 
opportunity to prove his innocence. 
Cora was treated with equal fair- 
ness, but both were found guilty of 
murder, and were sentenced to be 
hanged. They were given time to 
arrange all business matters, and 
prepare for death. Spiritual advis- 
ers of their own choosing were al- 
lowed them. Both were publicly 
executed from the upper windows 
of the Committee Rooms, corner of 
Sacramento and Front Streets, on 
the 23rd of May, 1856. At the same 
day and hour the funeral of James 
King of William was being held in 
another part of the city. 


(Read further on page 118) 
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Stoic 


Violet Mountains and Blood-red Rails 


ESTWARD HO!” 
The soft breath of 
morning whispers good- 


bye to a fading moon .. . faint tints 
of old gold and ivory outline in 
bas-relief giant crags .. stéep 
slopes . . . covered with autumn 
flowers . . . wild vegetation . . . col- 
ors of rose, russet, red and purple 
. .. an antediluvian monster... 
the Overland Limited . . . gracefully 
winding its way toward a “land of 
dreams” .. . great stretches of train 
tracks are straightaway .. . fantastic 
tunnels, superimposed, pierce into 
masses of rock . . . afternoon sun, a 
white desert, surrounded by moun- 
tains strewn with brushwood rolled 
into balls and tossed about by the 
wind .. . unbearable heat . . . a road 
cuts into a country the color of 
ashes . . . wooden cabins here and 
there .. . an abandoned Ford stand- 
ing nearby . . . the road disappears 
. clear horizon . . . a setting sun 
.. shafts of copper and gold mines 
dimly discernable . . . curling mounds 
that look like Negro-heads ... 
wooden huts, miners’ cabins . . 
bands of cattle herded by cowboys 
. . the silver lines of the railroad 
track disappear into violet moun- 
tains .. . little gray houses suggest- 
ing children’s toys dot the landscape 
. round poplar trees are chrome 
yellow ... indescribable tones 


sneeringly inquired. “If you are the 
God or the Messiah, why don’t you 
save yourself and us?” 

The Man looked wearily at him 
and was silent. How could he ex- 
plain to such a hardened soul? But 
the youth on the other cross had 
heard the words, and in a high, 
piercing voice cried to the Man in 
the center, “Master, Master, this 
day you shall be in Paradise. I pray 
you, remember me!” The Man 
quickly turned his head toward the 
boy and smiled upon him, and the 


BY JACK WYCHE-FEENEY 


against a charred background... 
cattle enjoying the majesty of the 
evening appear like the gods of 
High Egypt . . . the sky is divided 
into two sides, one blue—the other 
green fringed with rose . . a breach 
in the mountain—three eagles, gild- 
ed by the last reflection of day, be- 
come, in this unreal depth of the 
dying light, accents circumflex. . . . 

Night in Arizona . . . lambent 
tongues of fire in a pale azure sky 
. .. somber mountains spotted with 
reddish shadows... the shrill 
lonely wail of the locomotive .. . 
waste plains as far as the eye can 
see .. . blood red rails behind sink 
into shadowed trench .. . far off a 
red light shines . . . a mile away or 
a hundred? .. . darkness and desert 
...a green light races a red one on 
the horizon. . . Dawn and the Grand 
Canyon! terrifying, tremendous. . . 
thousands of feet below rolls the 
muddy Colorado .. . it resembles a 
dirty snake . .. across this ugly 
wound on the breast of nature, sun 
and clouds cast the most unbeliev- 
able tones—the plague of a painter. 
...It is a quartering of bloody 
ground suggesting some terrible re- 
venge—the carnage of a diabolical 


surgery... . 
Yonder a black caterpillar climbs 


the bristling side of the precipice 


. it is a file of mules ... a hun- 
dred or more . . . unbearable cold 
. sundown emblazons .. . the 


mutilated colonnades guarding dark 
ravines giving the appearance of a 
vast burning cathedral ...snow falls 
furiously . . . a white light diffuses 
the darkening clouds—desolation of 
a lunar landscape . . . a great log 
fire ... unearthly silhouettes .. . 
strange terrifying cries and shuffling 
of feet . . . the ancient Death Dance 
of the Hopi Indian . . . shadows 
reminiscent of Fenimore Cooper— 
Buffalo Bill, merge in the flame of 
the glowing logs... . 

Night and a whirlwind of snow 

. the dim outline of teepee huts 
... the train’s shadow grilled by the 
window lights, casts a weird picture 
on the snow . . a majestic figure— 
magnificent and silent . . . a face re- 
flecting pain, courage and fortitude 

. civilization passing at a hundred 
miles an hour blows into his face 
fetid black smoke of the great god 
Speed . . . the eye that for ages has 
watched the eagle’s light looks on 
unmoved! 

The American Indian! 


THE DICTIONARY SPEAKS! 


STOIC: A Noun. 
Origin: Greek. 
Definition: A person of great fortitude. 


A Day in History 


(From page 108) 


youth’s face lit with a sudden peace 
and fell forward. The Man rejoiced 
that at least this one’s suffering was 
over. 

A sudden clash of angry voices 
attracted the Man’s attention. The 
guards were quarrelling over his 
robe! They were battering one an- 
other with fists and spears, and one 
was even drawing a sword when an 
officer rushed among them and 
sternly quelled them. Then the ofh- 
cer drew from a pouch a couple of 
dice, handed these to a soldier, and 


down upon their hands and knees 
went the whole motley crew to gam- 
ble greedily for the garment. The 
Man looked on with sorrowful dis- 
gust. The very thimg that he had 
warned the people against—greed 
for the pelf of this world! Would 
they never learn? he muttered bit- 
terly. Had all his teaching come to 
this—that they fought over his poor 
bit of cloth? 

Someone was touching his feet. 


The Man looked down. His mother 
(Read further on page 116) 
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Adventuring 


in Creative Writings 


cerned with creative writing, and 

I needed help with its solution. 
There were any number of ways to 
meet such difficulty. I might have 
called on some successful author 
friend for help. One dislikes, how- 
ever, to burden friendship — too 
often. Given time an extension or a 
correspondence class could easily 
have turned the trick. But I was 
impatient to be on with the tale; I 
wanted to make the most of inspira- 
tion before enthusiasm waned and 
this brain child become just another 
stray in the limbo of lost literary 
aspirations. 

So it was that I ventured into the 
Berkeley Evening High School seek- 
ing Miss Elizabeth Everett’s short 
story class. And somewhat trepid, 
I must confess. Would they think 
me nervy? Perhaps I was, but they 
were a well bred lot and greeted my. 
intrusion with friendly hospitality, 
giving assurance that problems of a 
creative nature were welcome labo- 
ratory material. My story was taken 
by Miss Everett and read aloud. 
Then presto! class dissection was in 
full swing. 


Was my problem solved? It cer- 
tainly was. And incidentally I found 
this class something of a revelation. 
Here, four nights out of every 
school week in the year, is being 
conducted a most fascinating expe- 
riment in adult education. Really no 
longer an experiment for Miss Ev- 
erett has been engaged in this work 
for nearly twelve years now. It is 
interesting work, and they are inter- 
esting people, these neophytes out 
seeking the creative Muse. 


All ages are represented; there is 
a sprinkling of youth in its teens, 
an occasional boy or girl fresh from 
high school, eager to continue an 
impulse to write; and there are ma- 
ture men and women, a few well on 
toward the seventy mark, bent on 
catching up and overtaking Time, 
as it were. Some of these elders are 
college bred, others have been edu- 
cated only in the University of Life, 
but with one accord they mingle in 


HAD a problem. It was con- 


BY TRUE DURBROW 
a fine fellowship, helpfully critical, 


generous in their praise, vicariously 
happy in each other’s success. 

And school work here is anything 
but monotonous. Instruction in- 
cludes everything of a creative na- 
ture and there is a constant proces- 


ELIZABETH EVERETT 


sion of thought-provoking ideas in 
the manuscripts and exercises 
brought for discussion or criticism. 
Manuscripts, by the way, are all 
well written and almost without ex- 
ception show much real talent. Criti- 
cism, which takes the form of an 
open forum, is often frank and 
peppy but never unkindly severe. 

_ The average attendance in any 
one of these classes is around fifteen 
each night, but the total enrollment 
during the year, counting all three 
of the different classes under Miss 
Everett’s care, is usually about fifty. 
“Many,” she says, “drop out for one 
reason or another; they are busy 
people to whom creative accom- 
plishment must be sandwiched in 
between the real business of earn- 
ing a living or raising a family. 
Often students get their impetus to 
more or less successful work in the 
class and then find they can carry 
on alone. Frequently I have had a 


student come back after several 
years for further criticism and help. 
“Enrollment is continuous 
throughout the school year and 
there is a variety of interest among 
those who come in. With some it is 
the novel, with a passing eye on 
serials and novelettes; with others 
it is the short story or, less often, 
the drama. Poetry is a side issue with 
nearly every student; occasionally it 
is the main issue. In fact we give a 
half hour of each Wednesday 
night’s session to the consideration 
of student’s poems. And if the 
poetic instinct does happen to be 
uppermost it doesn’t bar one from 
doing worth while fiction. We had 
one highly successful poet who en- 
tered the class for help with his 
first short story; later he became 
quite a successful fiction writer.” 


Of the original class starting with 
Miss Everett twelve years ago there 
are some four or five who are now 
writing professionally. Two are mar- 
keting children’s stories, and the 
others are contributing to the vari- 
ous magazines. In one of the recent 
classes there happened to be a per- 
sonal friend of Belasco’s who has 
found in the radio an outlet for his 
plays, and a retired sea captain has 
found the class a means of turning 
his seafaring adventures into salable 
sea stories. Another member has 
been successful with pageants, and 
the class in novel writing, which is 
a comparatively recent departure, 
has to its credit four completed nov- 
elettes of more than passing quality 
and interest. 


During her years of high school 
teaching Miss Everett has had sev- 
eral students who have since become 
prominent in national affairs, but 
the most conspicuous writer so far 
to come under her tutelage seems 
to have been Thornton Wilder. 
However, since she had him only in 
Sunday school I’m afraid he can’t 
be claimed for this article. It is in- 
teresting though to note in this con- 
nection that she could see in Thorn- 
ton Wilder, even at the age of ten, 

(Read further on page 128) 
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was there. In the evening shadows 
he saw in her eyes mingled agony 
and mother-love. It was too much. 

“My God! My God!” he cried, 
“why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

It was but momentary—this weak- 
ness, this very human weakness. 

He looked again. A close friend 
of his family had dared to come 
forth from the crowd and was 
standing beside the mother. The 
Man on the cross gazed at him and 
seemed to communicate with him 
mentally. Evidently the friend un- 
derstood, for he nodded and gently 
led the weeping woman away. 

A curious numbness was spread- 
ing over the body of the Man. Was 
this at last death? He looked to the 
right. The wretch there had silently 
died. The same sneer was on his 
hardened face; the unmoving eyes 
glared with hate upon the earth. 
The Man shuddered and looked 
toward the crowd. He wondered 
¥, why he had outlasted the others. 


But what was that black object 
out there between the Man and the 
setting sun? It was suspended from 
a distant tree and was swinging and 
revolving in a sickening, dizzy sort 
| of way. A pack of dogs leaped up- 
. ward as though attempting to snatch 


Day in History 


_ (From page 113) 


it down. The Man strained his 
blood-shot eyes to see. Suddenly 
the red gleam of the sun fell 
squarely upon the twirling thing 
out there. It was the one who had 
sold the Man to the mob; he had 
hanged himself through shame! 

The Man on the cross quivered 
and turned his gaze away. A soldier 
had just won the cloak and was 
bearing it away in triumph, while 
his fellows stood scowling and shak- 
ing their fists after him. Several 
persons, possessed of foresight, had 
brought their lunch with them, and 
they were now eating their fish and 
bread from small baskets. A woman 
yawned, looked up at the Man, and 
remarked, “I wonder how much 
longer he will last; I’m growing 
tired.” Two curs began to snarl at 
each other, and part of the crowd, 
eager for a new sensation, hastily 
formed a circle and urged on the 
brutes. The yelps of the dogs min- 
gled with the cheers of the on- 
lookers. | 

The Man was very weary—weary 
of his pain, weary of the things he 
saw about him. The same ancient 
greed, the same sordid materialism, 
the same seeking for sensations of 
the flesh, the same low desires, the 
same earthiness—and that black ob- 
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ject out there twirling between him 
and the sunset. 

An overwhelming pity for these 
misguided people swept through the 
Man. “Father!” he suddenly cried, 
“Father! Forgive them; for they 
know not what they do!” 

And then, how strange! Out 
there in the glowing sunset the 
Man saw—a vision. It was a city. 
The spires and domes of a vast 
temple of worship arose in its midst. 
He saw people, happy, companion- 
able people, passing hither and 
thither with tokens of love. He 
heard a strange harmony arising 
from the multitude who walked 
those glistening streets—it was the 
harmony of peaceful, loving broth- 
erthood. And as he gazed, enrap- 
tured, he saw a figure like a spirit 
walking among the people, and they 
turned in admiration, aye, in adora- 
tion toward the figure. And sud- 
denly the Man on the cross recog- 
nized the spirit; it was himself! 
Then‘slowly a hand began to write 
in flaming letters above the city, 
and the Man on the cross could 
easily read the words: “There shall 
be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be 
any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” 

The Man on the cross smilingly 
closed his eyes and sank into death 
in confidence and peace. 


WARNING 


AME THYST sky through veils of tamarisk, 


Cloud fleeces softly white, 
Wrinkled mountains blue with shadow 


Gold of blossoms blurred with light— 


v But mirages lure to a false horizon, 
Marked by a lonely cairn of stones; 


A buzzard tacks through searing sunlight 


Over a land of bleaching bones. 
| 


CANYON 


7 HESE straight cliffs have sought to prison Beauty 
In stone-carved battlements of stony hills, 


To bend her rainbow gleams of myriad 


To the white austerity of their prismed wills. 


But Beauty will evade them with shining subtlety, 
Will hide in yellow blossoms as spring comes by, 
Will climb steep slopes with the flames of candlewood, 

And escape to violet meadows of the sky. 


DESERT SKETCHES 
BY SNOW LONGLEY HOUSH 


SPACE 


7s world is drenched in golden splendor; 
My eyes are sated with endless blue. 


Immensity is a god to worship, 


Boundless, changeless, always new. 


This earth is not an eddy of stardust 
W here man clings to a parched breast, 


But a gold-blue bauble the heavens dangle 


Infinity made manifest. 


loveliness 


ROSARY 


BrLooms of the desert, I say them over, 
Curving sprays of mesquite, incense tapers’ gold, 
Bright passion of cactus, pale, chaste lilies, 
Desert holly, gray and old. 


So I shall chant them softly when heat of summer 
Binds scourged Beauty to a searing cross; 

Lavender of sage flower, star-hung Palo Verde, 
Rosary of loveliness in time of loss. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 


A. R. CLIFTON, EDITOR 


land Council P. T. A. and Ele- 
mentary Principals Conference 
recently made a study of the ex- 


penditures of high 6th grade chil- 
dren from 21 elementary schools in 
Oakland. The findings were tabu- 
lated by Mrs. W. W. Williamson 
and Mrs. L. K. Beaver, State Chair- 
man of Thrift, California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. It was 
found that for 21 schools reporting, 
figures were obtained from 428 stu- 
dents who spent during the week a 
total of $276.37. The average spent 
per child per week aggregated 65 
cents. Further analysis showed that 
of this amount the average spent 
for entertainment was approximate- 
ly 34 per cent; for lunch and food, 
14 per cent; deposited in the Sav- 
ings Bank, 14 per cent; for candy, 
11 per cent; music, 6 per cent; car 
fare 4 per cent; clothing 3 per cent; 
church, 2 per cent; gifts, 2 per cent; 
school supplies, less than | per cent; 
miscellaneous, between 4 and 5 per 
cent. 


N TULSA, OKLAHOMA, the 
| schools have long been in the 
forefront in Thrift Education, 
this work under direction of Mr. J. 
Turner Horner. A Thrift Bulletin 
recently issued to the boys and girls 
of Tulsa by the Superintendent of 
Schools, Merle Prunty, carries some 
excellent advice. He says, among 
other things: “Earn money yourselt 
instead of asking your parents for 
all the money you think you need. 
Have a savings account and add to 
it each week. Never spend all you 
have. Spend carefully and wisely, 
not carelessly. Don’t buy the first 
thing you see, but think over the 
things you want and need and buy 
the most worthwhile. Be careful with 
your clothes, books, papers, pencils, 
school equipment and other things 
that you use, for carelessness means 
the waste of somebody’s money.” 

This communication to the stu- 
dents then goes on to ask the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. What are worthwhile things? 
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2. Does thrift mean more than 
saving money? 

3. What is careless spending? 

4. Is it more thrifty to buy a 
bottle of milk than to buy a candy 
bar? 

5. If you want to be thrifty men 
and women, why must you be thrif- 
ty boys and girls?” 

Answers to these queries are 
found in one of the weekly Thrift 
Bulletins issued by the Tulsa 
Schools. These answers, in the form 
of a letter to the superintendent, are 
by the boys and girls of the 3B, 2A 
and 2B classes of Eliot School, and 
sent in by Rebecca Thomas, a 2B 
student. 


“Dear Superintendent Prunty: 


“We thank you for your interest- 
ing letter about thrift. We think it 
will help us to think more about 
saving and spending our money 
wisely. Here are the answers we 
thought out for your questions: 

1. Things which make us better, 
happier and more useful are worth 
while. 

2. Thrift means taking care of 
things which cost money. 

3. Careless spending is buying 
things we do not need. 

4. It is more thrifty to buy a bot- 
tle of milk than a bar of candy. 

5. If we are thrifty boys and girls 
we will know how to save when we 


grow up.” 
ILLIAM L. STODDARD, 


Executive Vice President of 
the Council on Economic Education, 
is quoted in the Thrift Almanac of 
Boston, as saying that “the reserve 
of buying power of the American 
people has been a life saver in the 
present business depression. The 
public schools are beginning to ap- 
preciate that they have a responsi- 
bility in the forming of sound habits 
as to the usage of money. Nothing 
can more surely stabilize business 
than to stabilize the individual per- 
sonal money habits, and no agency 
except the public schools can do the 
job so thoroughly.” 

Mr. W. Espey Albig, Deputy 


Manager of the School Savings 
Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association, gives answer 
to the question “Where does the re- 
serve buying power come from?”, 
in the following words: “Economists 
are authority to the statement that 
the expenditure of a relatively small 
sum of money by each person at the 
present time would bring a renewal 
of prosperity. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that in many homes 
reserves are not available from 
which such expenditures can be 
made. Those who insist that savings 
tend to slow up industry, overlook 
the fact that only as savings are 
made in times of prosperity, is 
money available for expenditure 
when industry lags.” 


HE Standard Thrift Bulletin 

prints some interesting essays on 
Thrift by pupils of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Schools. “We quote from the 
essay of Robert Liebendorfer, an 8th 
grade student in the Wurtenburg 
School: “Thrift is the backbone to 
success. Every great man that has 
achieved greatness, his foundation 
was built on thrift. Thrift does not 
necessarily mean saving your time 
and possessions. It pertains to bud- 
geting your time and making it use- 
ful, also not to be careless. Thrift- 
ness is a phase of character. It is 
something that not everybody does, 
but it is a voluntary development. 
No man is born thrifty, but he for- 
ces himself to make use of this free 
help if he wants to succeed in mak- 
ing his life outstanding and of bene- 
fit to his. nation, or perhaps the uni- 
verse.” 


Another quotation is from Robert 
Powell of the same grade and 
school: “Thrift is one of the prin- 
cipal essentials of the day and has 
enabled many persons to avoid fi- 
nancial want. It has become a part 
of many schools throughout the 
country. Its purpose is to teach the 
boys and girls to save and how to 
handle money in the future.” Still 
another student, Anna Atkinson, 
says: “Spending money for good 

(Read further on page 122) 
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The First Clean-up 


(From page 112) 


The method of procedure of the 
Committee was to obtain, from any 
source, information in regard to the 
names or crimes of suspected per- 
sons not in custody of the authori- 
ties, to bring them to headquarters, 
hear all the testimony, give them a 
fair trial, and, if they were found 
guilty, to pronounce sentence of 
death, or banishment. If the sen- 
tence was banishment, the Commit- 
tee placed them on board a vessel 
and sent them away. Steamers were 
the only means of departure from 
the State. These steamers sailed or 


arrived only twice in the month; 


hence, it was easy to see that the 
banished men departed, and to 
know if they attempted to return 
through the port. The penalty for 
return was death. Those who inter- 
fered in any way at elections were 
banished. When the Committee 
wanted a man for trial, punishment, 
or evidence, they sent an order un- 
der the seal of the Committee, 
signed by Number 33, Secretary, 
and a sufficient number of men had 
charge of the order to bring the 
person named to the Committee 
Rooms. 

Every member of the Committee 
was given a number by which he 
was known to the other members. 


Writs of habeas corpus were oft- 
en issued against the Committee for 
the persons whom they had arrested 
and held in custody. The bearers of 
such writs were always treated with 
courtesy and permitted to search 
the premises, but the persons de- 
sired had been previously removed 
to another room or building. 

All this assumed authority had, 
of course, its obstacles. The State 
declared San Francisco in a condi- 
tion of insurrection, and command- 
ed all volunteer companies to report 
to Major General William T. Sher- 
man. Many members refused to 
obey the call, and chose rather to 
resign. The President of the United 
States was appealed to for aid, and 
the Governor sent a messenger to 
Washington to secure it. But the 
journey took more than a month 
and the messenger was compelled 
to wait long for a reply, so that he 


did not return home until after 


the Committee had disbanded. 


UDGE TERRY hated the Vigi- 

lance Committee, spoke slurring- 

ly of them, and did all he could to 
their plans. 


Police Officer Stirling A. Hop- 
kins, agent of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, was sent to secure the person 
of a man wanted as a witness. The 
man was found in an office on the 
northwest corner of Washington 
and Kearny Streets, where were 
present Judge Terry and others. 
These resisted the arrest. Hopkins 
retired to obtain assistance. During 
his absence these men, taking fire- 
arms and knives, started for the 
armory of the State Militia. Before 
the Terry party had reached their 
destination, they were overtaken by 
Hopkins and a posse of Vigilance 
Police, who demanded surrender. 
This brought on a fight, in which a 
pistol was fired, and Judge Terry 
stabbed Hopkins in the neck, in- 
flicting a wound which, for a time, 
was expected to prove fatal. The 
Terry party then fled to the Armory, 
at the corner of Jackson and Du- 
pont Streets. 

The Vigilance troops surrounded 
the Armory; cannon were placed in 
position, and the Executive Com- 
mittee appeared and demanded a 
surrender of all arms kept there. 
All the persons in the Armory were 
marched to Vigilance Headquarters 
as prisoners. 

The Law-and-Order forces had 
by this time assembled at their 
armories. But before these compa- 
nies could arm themselves and get 
upon the street, the Vigilance troops 
had surrounded them and taken 
officers and men prisoners, thus se- 
curing their arms and ammunition. 
The arms and ammunition of these 
armories and what the Committee 
had stored, were all there were in 
the State, except those at the United 
States’ Arsenal at Benicia. 


Next day all prisoners, except 
Terry, were paroled and released. 
The arms were retained and Terry 
was held to await the result of the 
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wound he had inflicted on Officer 


Hopkins. 

Meanwhile, the Committee had 
succeeded in arresting Philander 
Brace for the murder of Police 
Officer J. B. West on June 3, 1855. 
Brace had been in hiding since the 
murder. On July 24, 1856, Joseph 
Hetherington shot and killed Dr. 
Randall on Sansome Street. Hether- 
ington was arrested by the regular 
police, but on demand of the Vigi- 
lance Committee, he was delivered 
to them. On July 29, 1856, Hether- 
ington and Brace were hanged in 
the presence of the entire forces of 
the Vigilance Committee, on a gal- 
lows erected on Davis Street, be- 
tween Sacramento and Commercial. 


Meanwhile, Hopkins recovered 
from his wound. The would-be mur- 
derer, Terry, had been tried by the 
Committee, who examined one hun- 
dred and fifty witnesses in the case. 
Since Hopkins had recovered, Ter- 
ry was released, although the Com- 
mittee felt that he was unworthy 
longer to be an officer of the public. 
August 12, 1856, all the prison cells 
of the Committee were empty, and 
the Committee prepared to disband 
its troops. On August 16 there was 
a grand review and parade, at which 
time more than five thousand mem- 
bers of the Vigilance Committee 
appeared in line. This procession 
extended more than a mile in 
length. They marched through the 
principal streets, after which they 
gave up their arms and returned to 
their homes. 


After the parade and the dismis- 
sal of the Committee, headquarters 
were thrown open to the public, 
and the fraudulent ballot boxes 
with their interlinings were exhibited 
and examined by all who chose to 
do so. 

The Committee had been in ses- 
sion four months and two days, 
during which time they had ban- 
ished twenty-six persons and exe- 
cuted four on the scaffold. 


The author of this sketch is a sister 
of Rodolphus Hubbard who, with W. B. 
Keep, established the Santa Barbara Ga- 
zette in the early ’50s. She has been a 
life-long teacher and has, in her own 
words, “taught all the way from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

Part of the material of this sketch was 
furnished by a cousin, Giles Gray, a well 
known pioneer of early San Francisco. 
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Page Verse 


RECURRENT RHYTHMS 


HROUGHOUT each life a constant rhythm flows: 
Diostole glides into systole; 

Brave music of the restless inland sea 

That thunders homeward till the port shall close. 

This current, like a flaming message, goes 

From unknown time to ages yet to be; 

Always renewed by earth’s virility, 

It seeks a land that no man living knows. 


Upon its tide are ships elate with hope. 
Crowd to the limit all the eager sails— 
O captain, reach the shore! Whoever fails 
Is doomed straightway, and like one blind, must grope 
Stark and alone, in black oblivion, 
That dreadful country old before the sun. 
VIRGINIA SPATES. 


THREE BUCKS AND A DOE 
INTER-BLUE sky over hills carved in snow, 


Evergreens, snow-bent, and taut as a string of a 
bow; 
Slow-creeping down the scarred ridge 
And crossing a fallen tree forming a bridge 
A crouching, tawny hell-beauty, no show 
Of crawling, tense muscles like steel; below, 
Hunger-driven, three bucks and a doe 
Pawing the snow. 


Snow silence—no wind to blow 
The warning scent of a crouching foe, 
No Little Brother to let them know. 
Tell me, Deep Silence of carved hills of snow, 
Tell me, Bent Saplings that are burdened so, 
Was it Life or Death that warned them to go,— 
Three stalwart bucks and a bounding doe? 
ARTHUR TRUMAN MERRILL. 


THE SILVER FREEZE 
ILVER on the hawtree thorns, 


Crystal on the milkcow’s horns, 
And an old man with a pail 
Clomping through the sleeting morn 
On the brittle brook for trail. 

From his hut out to the barn 
Twice he goes this wintry way 
To the milking chore each day, 
While his bleak heart warms at one 
Slow repeated wish: for sun 
Soon to make a thawing felt 
That will shell the thorn of glass, 
Crack the brook for flood and melt 
Winter down to trail and grass. 
WALTER KIDD. 


MY GARDEN 
HE neighbors call it friendship garden . . . 


A Chinese vine, a rambling rose 
A pot of Scottish heather . . . 
A cascading plant, 
A straight young pine 
Growing all together. 


Winding flag-walks around an old well, 
Flowering quince and tall sunflowers; | 
A gurgling stream over mossy rocks 


Under trellised bowers. 


There’s a curious plant with a long name, 
Its leaves have a border of lace; 
At dawn dew hangs like silvery threads . . . 
It is a neighborly place. 
JEAN STEELE MARLATT. 


THE HANDS OF A FAMOUS SURGEON 
HEN God birthed Man from beauty’s blinding 


mold, 
I think that He decreed this of your hands: 
They shall have strength like thinnest tempered bands 
Of steel, and precious knowledge, rare, untold, 
To eager mortals seldom risked or doled; 
They shall have tenderness like brooding wands 
Of sweetest sorrow, memory-lured from lands 
Forgotten in our youth; they shall be bold 


And husband boldness as a sword of flame 
To succor man. Like cooling winds that give 
The desert’s dream surcease, let them bring 
The healing touch! And crowned be with fame, 
And reap bejeweled praise from all that live! 
For of My glory these god-like hands shall sing! 
IVY JEAN RICHARDS. 


A WHISPERED PRAYER 
7 not ask for harp of gold, 


No crown nor robe of silver fold, 
No task above me—this I pray 
For little things of Yesterday. 


The home where love enfolded all, 
Where little feet came at my call, 

Where twilight hour closed with a song, 
And simple faith and hope grew strong. 


Give me the happy memory 
Of scenes I strain my eyes to see, 
Not always prized, but now a lack— 
It would be heaven to have them back. 
ALLA M. FORSTER. 
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An Epic 


he himself was conscious. Thus to 
the end he hid from his family in 


Massachusetts the birth of his part- 
Indian son. Thus also, toward the 
end of his life, when he is marrying 
Abigail Tuck, and is asked by her 
if he is a Christian, we find him em- 
barrassed, abashed, and after a long 
silence murmuring “I hope I am.” 
What an agony of self-examination, 
possibly of self-reproach, are in that 
silence and those four words! 


But not only are we drawn by 
the drama of his own changing 
character, but we are impressed by 
the recital of his objective experi- 
ences. Indian agent, and concerned 
personally and very vitally in the 
quarrels and wars of the Minnesota 
Indians; sharing in the Black Hawk 


(From page 111) 


war, and having his trail cross that 
of Abraham Lincoln; fleeing from 


civilization, of the frontier sort, to 
escape arrest, and making his way by 
the southern route into California, 
then a Mexican province; seeking 
to practice medicine in Los Angeles, 
and presenting, in lieu of something 
better, his Harvard bachelor’s di- 
ploma, which because no one in the 
pueblo could read it was sent to the 
clergy at San Gabriel to be trans- 
lated from Latin into Spanish, and 
being given the right, after the di- 
pldma had been deciphered, to prac- 
tice, even though his credentials 
never mentioned medicine, because 
“he would be very useful to the 
community,” thus being decreed a 
Doctor by the town council; receiv- 
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of Six Frontiers 


ing his pay in hides and tallow, un- 
til his court looked like a tannery 
yard; and then, in disgust, selling 
out and striking to the North, to 
find a cattle range and settle down 
for the remainder of his days; in all 
this we have an epic of adventure 
such as the fiction writer dares not 
depict, lest his story should not have 
verisimilitude. 


It so happened that Marsh found 
just what he wished in the Los Me- 
ganos grant, on the eastern slopes 
of Mount Diablo, which he bought 
from Jose Noriega. In order to 
have the right, under Mexican law, 
to own it, he, the Puritan, accepted 
Roman Catholic baptism, and took 
a Spanish name, until such time 


(Read further on page 122) 


AT THE GRAVE OF HERBERT BASHFORD 


BY N. J. HERBY 


H! Gifted friend, how fit the sepulchre. 

On you no pompous marble might confer 
Your true renown. Upon your grave the grass 
Shall grow a fresher green; and they that pass 
Shall pause a time and bow a reverent head 
_To feel you are as with us, not as dead. 
For now your soul breathes a diviner air, 
Lifted where binds no chain of clogging care. 
And as you lie, face to the sun, no haze 
Of mortal stuff obscures. Here you may gaze 
On water, wood, and hill, and flower, and all 
That to your soul in spirit-accents call. 
Here to your ear attuned the nodding trees 


Waft from eternity their mysteries. 


Here you may watch Night’s telic tapers shine 
As dance “the Moon’s white feet beneath the pine.’ 
Here twilight’s breezes, Morning’s diamond dew 
With “immemorial voices speak to you” 

Who loved to hear “the feathered lyrists sing 
Soft as a rose-breath on the lips of Spring.” 
When Time in wisdom ripened shall have laid 
And “fringed with music as a silver braid”’ 

A wreath of merit on your boastless brow 

And filled your cup of honor more than now, 
Then, “on the heights where brooks rejoice” 
Shall ring the “epic thunder of your voice.” 
True poet, there beyond the silent bars 

Your lyre is hung among the greater stars. 


[Herbert Bashford was the author of “At the Shrine ol 
Seng,” joint author with Harr Wagner of “A Man Unafraid,” 
The Story of Fremont, a dramatist of note, and for years 
Literary Editor of the San Francisco Bulletin | 
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Books and Writers 


JEROME A. HART 


IN OUR SECOND CENTURY — By 
Jerome A. Hart. Published by Pioneer 
Press, San Francisco. 454 pp. Price 
$3.50. 


R. HART, an experienced news- 
paper man and editor, has given 
us a book divided into 20 chap- 
ters, that is packed full of history, remi- 
niscences, details of stirring events and 
of developments and happenings on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and covering the 
period from 1876 to the present. 


It is possible for an author of a book 
of this character to deal in trivialities 
and to overemphasize the personal pro- 
noun; not so with Mr. Hart in his Sec- 
ond Century,” which uses the sub-title 
“From an Editor’s Note-book.” Mr. Hart 
reminds us that it was in the mid-summer 
of 1776 that the 13 original colonies be- 
gan their forward march and that in 
1876 great developments were taking 
place on the Pacific Coast. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that while civilization first be- 
gan on San Francisco Bay in 1776, at 
the time the American Revolution was in 
progress. 


Mr. Hart, a keen observer and a vivid 
writer, portrays the life and development 
in and around San Francisco, particu- 
larly. He treats of the Gold Ring and 
the Tweed Ring, of political situations 
throughout the nation, the development 
of industry and finance, the building of 
San Francisco from a village to a me- 
tropolis. He shows special familiarity 
» th all that pertained to the early news- 
papers of San Francisco, the club life 
sod the music and theatrical atmosphere 


that was world-wide known. During this 
second century, many notable people 
visited the Pacigc Coast and with these 
Hart was on familiar terms. He also 
writes entertainingly of the great inven- 
tions and inventors—the telephone, Edi- 
son’s incandescent light, phonograph, 
motion pictures, the linotype, etc. 

Those who are interested in the pro- 
gress of events and in following the 
movements on the Pacific Coast that 
have made for progress in all lines will 
do well to read “In Our Second Cen- 
tury.” Mr. Hart has a number of vol- 
umes to his credit. The Pioneer Press is 


to be commended for this splendid 
service. 
—A. H. C. 


VERSE OF THE NEW WEST — By 
Irene Welch Grissom. The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Illus- 
trated by Spurgeon. 112 pp. Price 
$2.25. 

VOLUME of lyric poetry by Idaho’s 
poet laureate, Irene Welch Grissom, 
a sympathetic interpretation of life 
in Idaho from the “Clearing of Sage- 
brush” to “Homestead Homes.” Several 
poems have been previously published in 

Overland Monthly, “Aspirations,” “The 

Desert Dead,” “Leaving the Dry Farm,” 

also a “Home in the Desert.” Other 

poems have appeared in The Frontier, 

Outdoor America, The Poet’s Scroll and 

The Westerner. A verse or two from 

“Ridin’ Home” is suggestive of the au- 

thor’s out-of-doors philosophy: 


Oh, I was ridin’ fast and free 
Across the open space, 
The great wide sky was over me, 
e west wind in my face. 


I found a truth along the trail— 


No more I long to roam 
Folks sometimes win, that seem to fail, 
For I was ridin’ home! 


.There is a dash and a touch of the 
spirit of Robert W. Service in her “In- 
land”’: 
When the corn blades curl as the hot 
winds whirl 
Across the wide flat space, 
And the dry earth gasps as the great sun 


clasps 
The fields in fierce embrace, 

I idly dream of the sails that gleam 
On whitecaps running free, 


Where the forest creeps to the tide that 
sweeps 
In from the sounding sea. 
The Inland Empire and the great 


Northwest are making a distinct contri- 
bution to the liter ture of the wide 
spaces. Irene Welch Grissom is findi 
faver and the publishers of this volume 


under review deserve the support of read- 
ers everywhere. 

Part II of the volume includes the 
charming “Indian Summer,” “A Hymn 
Without Words,” “The Night Dancers,” 
“Beyond the Peaks,” “Friendship” and 
“Memories.” Many illustrations add in- 
terest to the book; the pen sketches are 
by Spurgeon, a staff artist with Caxton 
Printers. There are some interesting 
full-page half-tones. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., are doing 
a splendid work for western literature. 
It is a fine thing to have books written 
by Idaho authors published by an Idaho 
publishing company. It shows high cour- 
age and a fine faith in the authors of the 
West. We cannot refrain the comment 
that this volume is as well printed and 
bound and shows as high typographical 
skill as do many volumes issued by the 
large Eastern houses. We commend Mr. 
Gipson, manager of Caxton Printers, and 
express the hope that Irene Welch Gris- 
som will soon send out a companion 
volume. Her interpretation of the spirit 
of the West is to be complimented. 


—Grace T. Hadley. 


TIMELY NOVELS — “Forever Free,” 
“With Malice Toward None,” “The 
Last Full Measure’”—By Honore Wil- 
sie Morrow. Willam Morrow & Com- 
pany. 

O know the America of the North 

West, to know the America of the 

South West, to know the heart of this 
country in the struggle that decided that 
it should remain one country indivisible 
forever, to know and so to present one’s 
knowledge that it becomes available to 
all—this is the achievement of a woman 
who found romantic story appeal in the 
far spaces toward our Pacific Coast as 
well as in the story of the early temper- 
ance reformer, John B. Gough, in the 


_life of the pioneer missionary, Adoniram 


Judson, and most notably in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. The list of her books 
is long when one considers the compara- 
tively few years since, as Honore Wibllsie, 
she wrote “The Heart of the Desert,” 
“Still Jim,” “Lydia of the Pines,” “The 
Forbidden Trail,” “The Enchanted Can- 
yon.” As Honore Willsie Morrow she has 
written the absorbing story of Marcus 
Whitman and his devotion to his coun- 
try in his effort to save the territory that 
is now the state of Washington for the 
United States. “On to Oregon,” with its 
appeal to younger readers, as well as 
older, is of perennial interest. 

One of her several biographies, “The 
Father of Litth Women” (published by 
Little, Brown and Company) is of inter- 
est from a variety of angles: It intro- 
duces the reader to the home from which 


(Read further on page 123) 
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he himself was conscious. Thus to 
the end he hid from his family in 


Massachusetts the birth of his part- 
Indian son. Thus also, toward the 
end of his life, when he is marrying 
Abigail Tuck, and is asked by her 
if he is a Christian, we find him em- 
barrassed, abashed, and after a long 
silence murmuring “I hope I am.” 
What an agony of self-examination, 
possibly of self-reproach, are in that 
silence and those four words! 


But not only are we drawn by 


the drama of his own changing. 


character, but we are impressed by 

the recital of his objective experi- 

ences. Indian agent, and concerned 

personally and very vitally in the 

quarrels and wars of the Minnesota 

Indians; sharing in the Black Hawk 


(From page 111) 


war, and having his trail cross that 
of Abraham Lincoln; fleeing from 


civilization, of the frontier sort, to 
escape arrest, and making his way by 
the southern route into California, 
then a Mexican province; seeking 
to practice medicine in Los Angeles, 
and presenting, in lieu of something 
better, his Harvard bachelor’s di- 
ploma, which because no one in the 
pueblo could read it was sent to the 
clergy at San Gabriel to be trans- 
lated from Latin into Spanish, and 
being given the right, after the di- 
ploma had been deciphered, to prac- 
tice, even though his credentials 
never mentioned medicine, because 
“he would be very useful to the 
community,” thus being decreed a 
Doctor by the town council; receiv- 


ing his pay in hides and tallow, un. 
til his court looked like a tannery 
yard; and then, in disgust, selling 
out and striking to the North, to 
find a cattle range and settle down 
for the remainder of his days; in all 
this we have an epic of adventure 
such as the fiction writer dares not 
depict, lest his story should not have 
verisimilitude. 


It so happened that Marsh found 
just what he wished in the Los Me. 
ganos grant, on the eastern slopes 
of Mount Diablo, which he bought 
from Jose Noriega. In order to 
have the right, under Mexican law, 
to own it, he, the Puritan, accepted 
Roman Catholic baptism, and took 
a Spanish name, until such time 


(Read further on page 122) 


AT.THE GRAVE OF HERBERT BASHFORD 


BY N. J. HERBY 


A™ Gifted friend, how fit the sepulchre. 
On you no pompous marble might confer 
Your true renown. Upon your grave the grass 
Shall grow a fresher green; and they that pass 
Shall pause a time and bow a reverent head 
To feel you are as with us, not as dead. 

For now your soul breathes a diviner air, 
Lifted where binds no chain of clogging care. 
And as you lie, face to the sun, no haze 

Of mortal stuff obscures. Here you may gaze 
On water, wood, and hill, and flower, and all 
That to your soul in spirit-accents call. 

Here to your ear attuned the nodding trees 


Waft from eternity their mysteries. 


Here you may watch Night’s telic tapers shine 
As dance “the Moon’s white feet beneath the pine.” 
Here twilight’s breezes, Morning’s diamond dew 
With “immemorial voices speak to you”’ 

Who loved to hear “the feathered lyrists sing 
Soft as a rose-breath on the lips of Spring.” 
When Time in wisdom ripened shall have laid 
And “fringed with music as a silver braid” 

A wreath of merit on your boastless brow 

And filled your cup of honor more than now, 

_ Then, “on the heights where brooks rejoice” 
Shall ring the “epic thunder of your voice.” 
True poet, there beyond the silent bars 

Your lyre is hung among the greater stars. 


{Herbert Bashford was the author of “At the Shrine of 
Song,” joint author with Harr Wagner of “A Man Unafraid,” 


The Story of Fremont, a dramatist of note, and for years 
Literary Editor of the San Francisco Bulletin. ] 
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JEROME A. HART 


IN OUR SECOND CENTURY — By 
Jerome A. Hart. Published by, Pioneer 
Press, San Francisco. 454 pp. Price 
$3.50. 


R. HART, an experienced news- 
M paper man and editor, has given 

us a book divided into 20 chap- 
ters, that is packed full of history, remi- 
niscences, details of stirring events and 
of developments and happenings on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and covering the 
period from 1876 to the present. 


It is possible for an- author of a book 
of this character to deal in trivialities 
and to overemphasize the personal pro- 
noun; not so with Mr. Hart in his Sec- 
ond Century,” which uses the sub-title 
“From an Editor’s Note-book.”’ Mr. Hart 
reminds us that it was in the mid-summer 
of 1776 that the 13 original colonies be- 
gan their forward march and that in 
1876 great developments were taking 
place on the Pacific Coast. It is signifi- 
cant, too, that while civilization first be- 
gan on San Francisco Bay in 1776, at 
the time the American Revolution was in 
progress. 


Mr. Hart, a keen observer and a vivid 
writer, portrays the life and development 
in and around San Francisco, particu- 
larly. He treats of the Gold Ring and 
the Tweed Ring, of political situations 
throughout the nation, the development 
of industry and finance, the building of 
San Francisco from a village to a me- 
tropolis. He shows special familiarity 
with all that pertained to the early news- 
papers of San Francisco, the club life 
and the music and theatrical atmosphere 


that was world-wide known. During this 
second century, many notable people 
visited the Pacigc Coast and with these 
Hart was on familiar terms. He also 
writes entertainingly of the great inven- 
tions and inventors—the telephone, Edi- 
son’s incandescent light, phonograph, 
motion pictures, the linotype, etc. 

Those who are interested in the pro- 
gress of events and in following the 
movements on the Pacific Coast that 
have made for progress in all lines will 
do well to read “In Our Second Cen- 
tury.”” Mr. Hart has a number of vol- 
umes to his credit. The Pioneer Press is 


to be commended for this splendid 
service. 
—A. H.C. 
VERSE OF THE NEW WEST — By 
Irene Welch Grissom. The Caxton 


Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. Illus- 
trated by Spurgeon. 112 pp. Price 
$2.25. 
VOLUME of lyric poetry by Idaho’s 
poet laureate, Irene Welch Grissom, 
a sympathetic interpretation of life 
in Idaho from the “Clearing of Sage- 
brush” to “Homestead Homes.” Several 
poems have been previously published in 
Overland Monthly, “Aspirations,” “‘The 
Desert Dead,” “Leaving the Dry Farm,” 
also a “Home in the Desert.” Other 
poems have appeared in The Frontier, 
Outdoor America, The Poet’s Scroll and 
The Westerner. A verse or two from 
“Ridin’ Home” is suggestive of the au- 
thor’s out-of-doors philosophy: 


Oh, I was ridin’ fast and free 
Across the open space, 

The great wide sky was over me, 
The west wind in my face. 


I found a truth along the trail— 
No more I long to roam 

Folks sometimes win, that seem to fail, 
For I was ridin’ home! 


There is a dash and a touch of the 
spirit of Robert W. Service in her “In- 
land”’: 

When the corn blades curl as the hot 
winds whirl 

Across the wide flat space, 

And the dry earth gasps as the great sun 
clasps 

The fields in fierce embrace, 

I idly dream of the sails that gleam 

On whitecaps running free, 

Where the forest creeps to the tide that 
sweeps 

In from the sounding sea. 


The Inland Empire and the great 
Northwest are making a distinct contri- 
bution to the literature of the wide open 
spaces. Irene Welch Grissom is finding 
favor and the publishers of this volume 


under review deserve the support of read- 
ers everywhere. 

Part II of the volume includes the 
charming “Indian Summer,” “A Hymn 
Without Words,” “The Night Dancers,” 
“Beyond the Peaks,” “Friendship” and 
“Memories.”” Many illustrations add in- 
terest to the book; the pen sketches are 
by Spurgeon, a staff artist with Caxton 
Printers. There are also some interesting 
full-page half-tones. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., are doing 
a splendid work for western literature. 
It is a fine thing to have books written 
by Idaho authors published by an Idaho 
publishing company. It shows high cour- 
age and a fine faith in the authors of the 
West. We cannot refrain the comment 
that this volume is as well printed and 
bound and shows as high typographical 
skill as do many volumes issued by the 
large Eastern houses. We commend Mr. 
Gipson, manager of Caxton Printers, and 
express the hope that Irene Welch Gris- 
som will soon send out a companion 
volume. Her interpretation of the spirit 
of the West is to be complimented. 


——Grace T. Hadley. 


TIMELY NOVELS — “Forever Free,” 
“With Malice Toward None,” “The 
Last Full Measure’”—By Honore Wil- 
sie Morrow. Willam Morrow & Com- 
pany. 

O know the America of the North 

West, to know the America of the 

South West, to know the heart of this 
country in the struggle that decided that 
it should remain one country indivisible 
forever, to know and so to present one’s 
knowledge that it becomes available to 
all—this is the achievement of a woman 
who found romantic story appeal in the 
far spaces toward our Pacific Coast as 
well as in the story of the early temper- 
ance reformer, John B. Gough, in the 
life of the pioneer missionary, Adoniram 
Judson, and most notably in the life of 
Abraham Lincoln. The list of her books 
is long when one considers the compara- 
tively few years since, as Honore Willsie, 
she wrote “The Heart of the Desert,” 
“Still Jim,” “Lydia of the Pines,” “The 
Forbidden Trail,”’ ““The Enchanted Can- 
yon.” As Honore Willsie Morrow she has 
written the absorbing story of Marcus 
Whitman and his devotion to his coun- 
try in his effort to save the territory that 
is now the state of Washington for the 
United States. “On to Oregon,” with its 
appeal to younger readers, as well as 
older, is of perennial interest. 

One of her several biographies, “The 
Father of Little Women” (published by 
Little, Brown and Company) is of inter- 
est from a variety of angles: It intro- 
duces the reader to the home from which 


(Read further on page 123) 
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as he could repudiate both under 
American rule. The story of his 
growth to affluence is too long to 
be told here. It is enough to state 
that with the coming of separation 
from Mexico, for which he con- 
spired and intrigued, his oppor- 
tunity for wealth arrived, and was 
taken advantage of. The gold rush 
of 1849 brought him further for- 
tune. He became the baron’ of a 
well-stocked domain, princely in ex- 
tent and value. 

We now come to the troubled 
close of his days. 
and married, only to lose his wife 
in a few short years. He recovered 
the son who had been born to him 
by the French-Indian mate of his 
youth. He builded him a stone man- 
sion, the finest in all inland Cali- 


He had wealth, 


(From page 120) 


fornia. But labor troubles, and the 
jealousies of those who envied him, 
and the attacks of those whom he 
had angered by his closeness in 
financial dealings and by his brus- 
queness, and the burden of several 
lawsuits, clouded his happiness. And 
finally, on the road to Martinez, he 
was murdered by a group of Mexi- 
can cut-throats. 

Today the great estate has been 
alienated into a multitude of other 
hands. The fortune has been dissi- 
pated. The stone mansion stands, 
ruinous, with a part of it destroyed 
in the earthquake of 1869. No 
county or city or mountain bears his 
name, in this state where even petty 
real estate dealers have, in some 
cases, great municipalities named 
after them. Only a lonely creek, 


rising in his beloved Mount Diablo, 
flowing past the mansion and the 
old adobe in which he spent s0 
many years, finds its way into the 
San Joaquin, and at last comes to 
rest in the great sea, outside the 
Golden Gate. So after all his 
troubled days this cultured soul, 
lonely in the crude society of the 
wilderness, has found his rest, un- 
fortunately in near oblivion. It 
should be the pleasant task of all 
true Californians to see that after 
two generations of forgetfulness we 
at last give him his due measure of 
regard and honor. In the company 
of the founders of California he will 
always have an important place. 

Sahai Marsh, Pioneer: The Life Story of a 
Trailblazer on Six Frontiers. By George D. Ly- 


man. 394 pp. Illustrated. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1930 


Thrift and Conservation 


books is not wasting it, because read- 
ing good books is both educational 
and beneficial, which is a great es- 
sential in these modern times.” 


N the schools of Contra Costa 

County, William H. Hanlon, su- 
perintendent, Thrift and Conserva- 
tion is emphasized in the curriculum. 
Mrs. Edna W. Jamison is greatly 
interested in the movement. There 
issues from the superintendent’s of- 
fice each week, an instructive bulle- 
tin under title “Thrifty Thoughts.” 


This bulletin carries to the teachers 


(From page 117) 


of the county many valuable sugges- 
tions and items. We can quote a 
few only. A practical demonstra- 
tion of Thrift and Conservation is 
that at the Ambrose School. Owing 
to increased attendance, an addi- 
tional teacher was necessary for 3rd 
and 4th grades, which brought into 
use the old building, a large barren 
room. Here was a problem to be 
handled by the students to make 
the room attractive. 


“As an English composition,” says 
the Bulletin, “the students wrote 


stories on what they could do to fix 
up the room. For drawing, they 
drew pictures of how the room 
would look when they finished fix- 
ing it over. The problem of meas- 
uring the windows for curtains was 
taken up during the arithmetic per- 
iod. The children under the guid- 
ance of the teacher are transform- 
ing the huge room into a cheerful 
classroom. To date, they have cur- 
tained the windows with green crepe 
paper on which they have appliqued 
(Read further on page 127) 
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came the greatest writer for girls, Louisa 
May Alcott, one who has a following 
such as few writérs of the nineteenth cen- 
tury retains. It sets forth the philosopher, 
Amos Bronson Alcott, friend and neigh- 
bor of Ralph Waldo Emerson, as a pro- 
phet of the best things in present-day 
education. Far from declaring the work 
a definitive biography, Mrs. Morrow 
modestly insists that the rich material in 
the 70 volumes of his journals is yet 
unknown and invites attention to its 
treasures. 

Those who like stories of intrigue read 
and re-read “Forever Free,’ in which 
Miss Ford, the attractive Confederate 
spy, plays so large a part. As a story, if 
it had no historical significance, it is 
successful. The pictures of the home life 
of Lincoln and Mary Todd Lincoln are 
charming. Both ‘Forever Free” and 
“With Malice Toward None” show the 
ability to make the past live. Without 
travesty, without melodrama, Mrs. Mor- 
row presents the scenes of the crucial 
days of the Civil War. “The Last Full 
Measure” completes the triology of nov- 
els dealing with Lincoln’s life in the 
White House. Readers are fortunate in 
finding an author whose historical im- 
agination is buttressed by careful investi- 
gation, an author whose artistry prevents 
the introduction of unassimilated ma- 
terial. She keeps the proportions of life 
on her canvas. She touches our emotions 
with glints of humor, with moving 
pathos. We hear Lincoln say: 

“Neither Non-Union nor Union men 
want their homes destroyed nor want to 
continue the war... . 

“Tt was hate that made this war! The 
war is over. Let no man come to me ask- 
ing me to express his revenge or his hate 
for him.” 

In these days of gangsters with machine 
guns and of inert citizens too busy to 
vote and of Spoon River discoverers who 
proudly present campaign scandals of 
the past as authentic history, the Ameri- 
can spirit needs such tonic as “We Must 
March,” “On to Oregon,” “Forever 
Free,” “With Malice Toward None” and 
“The Last Full Measure.’ They are, in 
the best sense of the often-misused words, 


timely books. 
—Laura Bell Everett. 


HARP STRINGS SWEPT BY MANY 
HANDS—Compiled and edited by 
Emmy Matt Rush, Hollywood, 1930. 
175 pp. Price $1.50. . 

HIS is the first Hollywood anthology 
of verse, a preliminary of which ap- 
peared in an earlier issue of this 
magazine. The compiler, Emmy Matt 
Rush, has brought together a striking 
collection of verse from men and women 
whose names are well known in Holly- 
wood and Southern California circles, 
as well as in the country at large—such 
writers as Carrie Jacobs Bond, Walt 


Mason, Orra Eugene Monnette, Ernest 


McGaffey, Bertha Lincoln Heustis, Ed- 
win O. Palmer, Benjamin F. Field, James 
Daniel Derby, Ruby Archer Gray, Emi- 
lia Mann Timerhoff and many others. 


The quality of the work included in 
“Harp Strings” would warrant extensive 
excerpts, did space permit. We here in- 
clude, however, the first verse of the 
famous poem, ‘“‘Camulos,” by Charles 
Fletcher Lummis, which is the lead poem 
in Mrs. Rush’s Anthology. Students of 
Mr. Lummis, who appreciate the product 
of his pen, will recall the following 
lines: 


The stars above Camulos, 
How tenderly they shine! 
The wind that wooes its groves at eve 
Is like the breath of kine. 
But tenderer and sweeter 
Than starlight or than breeze 
The deep, dark eyes that glisten 
Beneath the whispering trees. 


Mrs. Rush herself is represented in the 
Anthology by a number of her well 
known verses. As a writer of both prose 
and verse, she is an authority on Indian 
lore and legends and is a lover of the 
desert. The final stanza of her “Desert 


Wind” reads thus: 


At dusk, at dawn, her low voice constant 
calls; 

Mournfully wailing—weeping—sighing. 
Who is she, then? 

Shrill echoes pierce the desert walls. 

Whence came the desert wind? And 
why? And when? 


Mrs. Rush’s poem titled “My Mother” 
has been commented upon favorably in 
many quarters: 


Her beaming eyes of gentle blue 
Filled with the luster of morning dew. 


“Hills of Hollywood” sets forth clearly 
the great admiration possessed by Mrs. 
Rush for the charming surroundings of 
the city of her residence: 


Within these verdant, green-clad slopes, 

The heart is revived with youth long 
flown, 

And life’s fast, fleeting vagrant hopes 

Ushered back to claim their own. 

For there upon these sun - drenched 
heights, 

With vibrant inspiration winging, 

The soul soars forth on glorious flights— 

In all the world new song is ringing. 


Hollywood and California may well be 
proud of the character and quality of its 
verse, indicated in this little volume. We 
understand that the demand has already 
been made for a second volume, and 
Overland Monthly looks forward with 
anticipation to seeing the companion 
book of the one under review. Mrs. Rush 


(Read further on page 124) 
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A Share in 

the Earnings 
of 30 Great 
Corporations 


now open to 
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ARGE investors have always 
found good common stocks, if 
bought outright in proper balance 
and diversification, a safe and 


the basic idea of the fixed trust— 
to diversify the investor’s funds 
among a large number of leading 
stocks and then allow principal and 
income to grow with the country. 


Super-Corporations of America 
Trust Shares is a fixed trust with 
a portfolio of 30 high-grade stocks, 
all listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. These shares offer, 
among other advantages, safety, 
marketability, liberal return and at- 
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has done an admirable piece of work. 
The book is attractively printed and 
bound and issued in a limited edition 
only. The volume is dedicated “to the 
early pioneers of California in Land and 
Literature,” to Junipero Serra, Bret Harte 
and Charles Fletcher Lummis. Copies 
may be had by writing the compiler at 
her address, 1533 Fairfax Avenue N., 
Hollywood, California. The price of the 
book is $1.50. 
—A. H. C. 


THE MOUNTAIN IN THE SKY—By 
Howard McKinley Corning. Metro- 
politan Press, Portland, Ore. 


McKINLEY CORNING) 


is one of the best known of the 

“younger poets” of the North West. 
His first volume of collected poems, all 
of which has appeared before, was pub- 
lished by Harold Vinal in 1926. “The 
Mountain in the Sky” is the title poem 
of this new volume, and is worthy of at- 
tention from “poet and pioneer” alike: 


The creak of leather, the grind 
Of ox-cart wheels, the despair. . . 


Sage... and a splash of red 
Where the day sank into the sand. 


Days . . . and low in the west 
Glimmered a drift of snow 

Shot with fire at the crest, 

And lit with their own dream’s glow! 


Westward . . . what once was a mote 
White in the eye became 

A passionate cry in the throat,— 
While the proud heart breaks aflame. 


That always the dream burns first, 
Whether poet or pioneer; 

For the mountain that rose out of thirst 
Has completed a hemisphere. 


The tale of Joaquin Miller as he 
crossed the mountains in 1863, through 
McKenzie pass to the interior of Oregon 
where he “started the first apple orchard, 
in that vast dry-land area of the state” 
is given in “Joaquin Miller Crosses the 
Mountains,” excerpts of which follow: 


The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile-in Pacific Coast States 


Joaquin Miller with seven head 

Of valley cattle climbs toward the pass. 
Shadows about him like the dead, 
Weariness on his feet like lead, 
Climbing the sun up out of the east, 
Driving his cattle from grass to grass. 


“Hi! Hi!” he calls. “Go ’long, go ‘long! 
It’s twenty miles to make the grade 
And put the valley back in shade.” 

His cattle lumber, his rawhide throng 
Curls out to touch them up the dawn. 
...And Joaquin Miller keeps coming on! 


This long poem is among the three 
“Historical Documents” of Mr. Corning, 
Portions of the closing stanza are in. 


cluded: 


Joaquin Miller comes out of the sky! 
Joaquin Miller pushing his cattle 
Down through the pass as the day goes 


gray; 
Stones of the high trail struck a-rattle; 
Half of the journey tramped away. 


“Hi! Hi! Go ’long. It’s the old glad tale: 

The dream outlives the laborious trail. 

And half of our trail is gone . . . is gone.” 

... And Joaquin Miller keeps coming 
on!” 


Mr. Corning’s sonnets have command- 
ed much attention of critics, and among 
the best-loved of these is the following: 


Pruning Vines 


In February, when the sap’s below 

The inattentive earth, I take my shears 

And prune away the too-audacious years. 

It’s grapes I want and not mere leafy 
show. 

I trim the trailing year’s growth to a 
span, 

With only laterals intact for crop; 

A snip or two and I know where to stop 

To bring a harvest where my hooks began. 


It takes some fortitude to cut a vine 

Half into dead ends for the cloying mold, 

Where growth takes profit as the shears 
take hold, 

Cutting the heart a little . . 
mine. 

But since it’s grapes I want, I understand 


How to rebuke the heart to fill the hand. 


. as I cut 


Forty-eight poems, all good, comprise 
this volume, which has drawn praise 
from Wm. Rose, in his article on “Recent 
Poets” in the “Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature” for January 17, 1931. 


All the poems have appeared in na- 
tional publications and many have been 
included in Braithwaite’s, Untermeyer’s 
and other anthologies. Clara Catherine 
Prince, in “American Poetry Magazine.” 
says: “His excellent work, his sustained 
effort, his unfailing enthusiasm, deserve 
high praise.” 

—Lotus J. Costigan. 
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EFLECTIONS” (Harrington- Mc- 
Innis, Oakland) is the significant 
title under which Sarah C. Burnett 


publishes a collection of twelve of her 

s. The verse for the most part is 
quaint and full of piquant humor, but 
underlying the whole there is also a deep 
and thoughtful observation of life. 

“The Pioneer and His Wife” is redo- 
lent of sweet sentiment, yet expressed 
with the charm of dignity. One wonders 
if the inspiration here may not have 
been the author’s own grandparents, two 
of California’s intrepid pioneers, Peter 
H. Burnett and his wife. 


I’m thinking often now, Mary, 
Of the days that are no more, 
_ When we left dear old Missouri 


For California’s shore. 


I see the men of iron 
Who made California great, 
And the mighty cities rising 
Beside the Golden Gate. 
My life’s procession passes 
In a long and grand review, 
But my sweetest dreams, dear Mary, 
Are those I dream of you. 


Miss Burnett is a native San Francis- 
can, a member of one of California’s 
distinguished pioneer families, her grand- 
father being the first American Governor 
of the state. Her people have always 
been closely associated with the social, 
civic and educational life of San Fran- 
cisco, her father, John M. Burnett, the 
first student to receive a Master of Arts 
degree from a California college, was 
connected with the Board of Education 
in the early seventies; her mother taught 
in the old Union Sereet’ school at the 
foot of Telegraph Hill before her mar- 
riage, and Miss Burnett herself was a 
teacher for many years in the city’s night 
schools. Many organizations claim her 
active membership, among them the Pa- 
cific Coast Women’s Press Association, the 
Ina Coolbrith Circle and the Auxiliary 
of the California Society of Pioneers. 

—True Durbrow. 


WOMAN’S LIFE IN COLONIAL 
DAYS—By Carl Holliday. The Co- 
lonial Publishing Company. New Edi- 
tion, 1930, 314 pp. Price $2.00. 


HIS highly interesting book made its 

initial bow about eight years ago, 

dedicated to the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and appears now 
in a new edition with attractive binding. 
Almost every phase of woman’s activities 
in early America is revealed in this 
volume—love, courtship, marriage cus- 
toms, family life, church life, feasts and 
festivals, funerals, literary and artistic 
efforts, woman’s attempts to engage in 
business and to obtain the vote, their 
rebellions against unjust laws, their hero- 
ism in war. 
The charm of the colonial home is dwelt 
upon, domestic love and confidence as 
revealed in the letters of Governor Win- 
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throp to his wife Margaret, the letters of 
Abigail Adams to her husband, all fur- 
nish evidence of the affectionate rela- 
tionships existing between man and wife 
in colonial days. 

It is a revelation of early American 
life, ideals, aspirations, social and intel- 
lectual endeavors, a veritable storehouse 

(Read further on page 126) 
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$100 for One Good 
Commercial Drawing 


Earn While You Learn 


This course teaches you how to draw 
“pictures that sell,’’ while learning. E. V. 
Fritsch, Texas, who had completed only 
one-third of the course, writes: “I earn 
$10.00 to $15.00 a day.”’ Miss H. Hart- 
leigh, Mass., writes: “I have made $235.00 
and I’ve only sent in 12 lessons.’”’ David 
W. Gould, Maine, wrote, while learning: 
“I made $225.00 on one job.” 


Opportunities Everywhere 
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help capable students to sell drawings or obtain 
a position. Carl C. Thompson writes: ‘Through 
your aid I have been offered 25 different posi- 
tions.”’ Book is free. No obligation. No salesman 
will call. Mail coupon today. 


“Born” talent not 
needed. This re- 
markable method 
has taught many 
who had never 
drawn before. 
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of valuable information adding a great 
deal to one’s knowledge of the manners 
and customs of that period. While the 
book is intended mainly for the lay 
reader, it is admirable for use in colleges 
and universities. 

Many illuminating sidelights are thrown 
upon the activities of some of the colonial 
women, Anne Hutchinson’s use of brains, 
Mrs. Franklin in business, Eliza Pinck- 
ney’s busy day, Martha Washington as 
a manager of a large estate, the aston- 
ishing carer of Margaret Brent, Cather- 
ine Schuyler’s valiant deed, how she 
treated Burgoyne. 

“That the colonial woman had the 
love and appreciation of husband and 
child cannot be doubted,” the author 
concludes. “From the yellow manuscripts, 
and the faded satins and brocades of 
those early days, comes the faint flavor 
of romances as pathetic or happy as any 
of our own times.” 


—Grace T. Hadley. 


RED HEROINES OF THE NORTH- 
WEST—By Byron Defenbach. The 
Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
301 pp. Price $2.50. 

VIVID account of the life stories 

Ae Sacajawea, the Dorion Woman 

and Jane Silcott, three of the most 
important Indiar women in the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. The author, 

Mr. Defenbach, was formerly with the 

Indian Service, thus bringing an inti- 

mate knowledge to the telling of these 

stories which have a strong appeal to the 
imagination, more so to the rising gen- 
eration than the prosaic chronicles of 
the early explorers. The author points 
out that “the three great landmarks of 

Idaho’s history are its discovery in 1805, 

the exploration of the Snake in 1811, 

and the finding of placer gold in 1860. 

That there was one and only one woman 

with each of these expeditions is of itself 

a picturesque fact,”’ The memory of one 

red heroine is perpetuated in marble or 

bronze—Sacajawea has a statue to her 
credit at Portland, Oregon. 

The Dorion\woman was born in the 
same year as Sacajawea, and at the age 
of eighteen she became the mate of Pierre 
Dorion, who could speak the Indian 
languages, which made him valuable as 
interpreter. Pierre and his squaw accom- 
panied Wilson Price Hunt on his land 
expedition that crossed South Dakota 
and Wyoming, en route to Henry’s Post 
on the Snake River, reaching it October 
8, 1811. The arrival of the Hunt expedi- 
tion at the present site of Boise, Novem- 
ber 21, 1811, marks the discovery of this 
locality by white men, and the author 
feels that the even should be commemo- 
rated by a monument and that a feature 
of the proposed monument should be 
the Dorion woman, whose hardihood and 
endurance won her the respect of the 
white men with whom she made the pain- 
ful journey. An interesting account of 


this woman will be found in the Over. 
land Monthly for April and May, 1939 
—an article entitled “The Dorions,” by 
Chauncey Pratt Williams. 

Jane, the third rgd heroine, was 
Nez Perce squaw, born in 1842. Jane 
could follow a trail invisible to the whites 
She became first the wife of a half-blood 
of the Nez Perces; upon the death of 
this man she married John Silcott, the 
government contractor. 

The book is illustrated by original 


. drawings and photographs and has a 


map of the great Northwest showing early 
trails blazed by the pathfinders in their 
efforts to dot the whole western area 
with trading posts. The Caxton Printers 
have done another excellent piece of 
printing work in this very interesting 


volume. 
—Grace T. Hadley. 


THE ILLUMINATE OF GORLITZ-- 
By Herman Vetterling. 1500 pages. 
Published at Leipzig, Germany. Edition 
exhausted. 

O spotlight will ever pick out Dr, 
Herman Vetterling, author. of “The 
Illuminate of Gorlitz” if he can avoid 

it Many of those honored by his ac. 

quaintance have known him only as an 

Animal friend, the very generous patron 

of the Humane Society. To only a few 

is he known as the scholar, the physician, 
the man of letters whose name and fame 
have touched both Orient and Occident. 

These friends have kept his secret well, 

for he is almost a recluse. } 

Dr. Vetterling is a Scandinavian by 
birth but a very true American and a 
lover of California, where he lived for 
many years. He came to California in 
1885 and made his home in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. Here he studied, worked, 
wrote and helped edit a Buddhist maga- 
zine, ““The Buddhist Ray,” that had a 
large circulation in Asia and other coun: 
tries. This brought him the acquaintance 
of many Buddhist scholars, some of whom 
visited him. Among his treasured pos- 
sessions is a letter from the Lord Abbot 
of Ceylon thanking him for his work 
for the Good Law. After seven years he 
gave up the editing of the Buddhist 
magazine and left his -mountain 
yards and came to-San Jose to make his 
home. 

Who is “The Illuminate of Gorlitz”? 
There are few readers to whom the name 
of Jacob Boehme is known but fewer 
still to whom his philosophy is known. 
For it may be said of Boehme as of 
Plato, “Though there are not in the 
world at any time more than a dozen 
men who read him with understanding, 
never enough to pay for an edition of 
his works, yet to every generation these 
have duly come down for the sake of the 
few.” 

The works of Boehme have the phil- 


osophy of the spirit preeminently and 
(Read further on page 127) 
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though difficult and obscure as to lan- 
guage, have a vision which transcends 
the power of mere words to adequately 
express. He has conveyed that which 
commends faith and the feeling of deeper 
secrets yet to be revealed as man unfolds 
his inner potentialities. 

It was from the hands of a simple 
peasant that Dr. Vetterling received the 
frst of Boehme’s works. From another 
later, he got the loan of the complete 
sett. These simple folk almost worship 
their illuminator. They would not sell 
but they would give his books to the 
scholar that might reveal his mystery. 

With his change of residence to San 
Jose, Dr. Vetterling concentrated all of 
his efforts on the interpretation of the 
works of Boehme. He had discovered the 
secret that has confused so many readers. 
Bafled by apparently irreconcilable state- 
ments it had taken him five years to dis- 
cover that there were two Boehmes as op- 
posed and incompatible as the elements 
of fire and water. Twenty-five years were 
given to this work. He has not translat- 
ed. He has interpreted, and not this 
alone, he has interpreted in the light of 
all the great religions and philosophies, 
ancient and modern, and in the light of 
modern science. For Truth is One. 

On its appearance in Leipzig copies 
of “The Illuminate of Gorlitz’’ were pre- 
sented to some of the principal libraries 
of Europe and America and to a few 
noted individuals. The French astronomer 
Camille Flammarion wrote: “You have 
done Spiritual Science a great service.” 

Those who know Dr. Vetterling are 
longing to see an American edition of 
the book, since the first is exhausted and 
the few library copies are not adequate 
to satisfy the demand for it. 

—Edythe B. Urmey. 


BEYOND: AN ANTHOLOGY OF IM- 
MORTALITY, Edited by Sherman 
Ripley D. Appleton and Company. 
Price, $2.50. 

HIS expedition to the rim of the 
€ § Hereafter has been an inspiring ad- 
venture” says Sherman Ripley in the 
foreword of his Anthology. Originally 
planned to include only the poetry of 
England and America, the collection at 
the suggestion of the poet, Henry Mor- 
ton Robinson was enlarged to include 
the poets of all ages who have spoken of 
the future life. Here we find the words 
of Victor Hugo, Francis Villon, Baudel- 
aire, Ivan Bunin, Callimachus, Euripi- 
des, and Lucretius, most of whom do 
not suggest the subject of immortality, 
as well as Shakespeare, Dryden, Keats, 

Shelley, Wordsworth, the Brownings, 

Matthew Arnold, Arthur Henry Clough, 

Walter Savage Landor, Coleridge, Scott, 

Byron and Tennyson. Were the list to 

end here one would think of the book 

as one that might have been published 
years ago. Instead the collection includes 
the poems of Edna St. Vincent Millay, 


David Morton, Margaret Tod Ritter, 
Struthers Burt, Lucia Trent, Leonora 
Speyer, George Sterling, Dorothy Park- 
er, and Howard McKinley Corning. 
There is the poem, “Strange Splendor,” 
ending with the lines. 

“I stand upon the citadel of wonder 

And shout the miracle—I am! I am!” 
by Ernest Hartsock, the gifted young 
poet and publisher who went on to the 
Beyond a few months ago. 

Wilfred Gibson’s tribute to Rupert 
Brooke is here; it ends with that memor- 
able line: 

“Fresh from the uplands of eternity.” 

Here, too, is Louise Ayres Garnett’s 
“The Prodigal’ with the couplet: 

“God has such a splendid way 

Of tempting beauty our of clay.” 

The book will be welcomed by many 
who will find in it just the quotation, 
the thought, for which they are seeking. 
Mr. Ripley has made his selections with 
taste and discrimination. 


—Laura Bell Everett. 


THRIFT AND CONSERVATION 
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designs; coffee tins covered with 
crepe paper make ideal hanging 
flower pots, and wrapping paper 
appliqued with cutouts covers old 
stained walls.” 

Students of the Clayton Valley 
School have written articles in their 
English class on how they earned 
money. Fruit picking and cutting 
seemed to be popular vocations. 
Some of the letters are printed in 
“Thrifty Thoughts” and these are 
followed by this paragraph: 

“After reading these articles, what 
evidence do you feel that money 
which we earn ourselves is much 
more appreciated than money for 
which we do not have to work? 
Have you had any interesting ex- 
periences in earning money? If so, 
write them up and send them in to 
us.” 

The Pleasant Hill School put on 
a broadcast program on Thrift. The 
teachers of the Rodeo Grammar 
School have submitted outlines of 
how the Thrift program is handled. 
“Thrifty Thoughts” also carries 
from week to week, instructive ma- 
terial on how to invest savings, how 
to organize a savings bank, etc., etc. 
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The Comfortable S 


Great Northern 
Hotel 
CH rc AGS 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 


Chicago’s “‘loop’”’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it ar 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


PAVIL ELDER:S 


239 Post Street 


«San Francisco-~___ 


ANNOUNCING ... 


TUSAYAN 
A BOOK OF INDIAN POEMS 


BY 
D. MAITLAND BUSHBY 
(Chief Whispering Pine) 

Here, at last, is a book dealing with the 
Southwestern Indians, their chants, songs, 
mage and life. Written by a man who 
as lived with the Indians he writes about. 
Authentic and sympathetic renditions make 
this a book which will prove valuable in any 
library as a reference work. An unusual book 
by the Dean of Arizona Poets. In a limited 
and autographed edition. $1.25 the copy. 
Order direct from: 

THE TROUBADOUR PRESS 


Box 718, San Diego 
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SOMEBODY'S LOSS 
YOUR GAIRN? 


Bankrupt Stock of 
LADIES’, MEN’S 
and GIRLS’ — 


Waterproof 
for All 
Outdoor Use: 


Through a very for- 
tunate purchase of a 
large stock of “Rain 
or Shine” Sport Coats 
from a large Chicago 
manufacturer, we are 
now able to offer you 
splendid all-weather 
coats at sensational 
savings. 


Here is just the coat 
you need for rainy and 
clear weather. Made of 
Knitted Jersey Cloth 
that is durable, strong 
and absolutely water- 
proof. You can remain 
perfectly dry and com- 
fortable in the severest 
rain storm. Every coat 
is lined with warm 
plaid lining. Truly a 
coat you can be proud 
of at a price you can 
afford to pay. 

MEN’S COATS — Single breasted. Slash 
pockets. Set in sleeves and tabs. Choice 


» of Green and Tan colors. 


LADIES’ COATS —Smartly made with 
Raglon shoulders and has all around belt. 
Sleeves also have adjustable belts. Choose 
from these beautiful pastel shades: Tan, 
Grey, Blue and Green. 


GIRLS’ COATS—Styled like ladies’ coats. 
Comes complete with youthful hat match- 
ing cloth of coat. Every girl will enjoy 
wearing this good lookng coat. Colors 
Same as lades’ coats. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED or mon- 
ey refunded. Wear your coat for ten 
days. If you are not delighted with its 
smart appearance and its usefulness your 
money will be cheerfully refunded. Send 
for your coat today. Wear it in rain or 
Shine at our risk. We know you and your 
friends will go wild about it. Fill in 
coupon below. Be sure to mention size 
and color wanted. 


CUT AND MAIL TODAY 


ARNOLD MAIL ORDER CO., 

716 E. Pershing Road, Dept. 17 

Chicago, Illinois. 

(how many) 

Shine”’ Sport Coats. 


Address...... 

_.....Men’s Coat Size... Color............ 

Ladies’ Coat Size........ Color............ 

I enclose $... in Money Order, 
heck. 
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qualities promising success. And it 
is equally interesting to note that 
she quite emphatically disclaims any 
responsibility for his present idea of 
Providence, albeit he was her Sun- 
day school pupil. 

‘In these classes, as in all creative 
work,” says Miss Everett, “there is 
the subconscious desire for self- 
expression and for an audience, but 
there is also a very conscious desire 
to make money by writing. Need we 
wonder at this when our present 
measure of literary success is so pat- 
ently the financial one? All are 
ambitious, too, to write eventually 
for Harper’s, Atlantic and The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. They find, 
however, on their way to this ulti- 
mate goal, as in the study of any 
art, a definite satisfaction in their 
own power of achievement and self- 
development, as well as in their ef- 
forts at creation. And much benefit 
to their own reading is also gained 
through a knowledge of structure, 
whether it be of fiction or drama or 
poetry.” 

But it isn’t altogether the mate- 
rial gain gleaned that makes these 
classes most worth while. A city is 
often a lonely place, and here, out 
of a common interest, have devel- 
oped many fine and lasting friend- 
ships. Out of these classroom con- 
tacts three flourishing writing clubs 
have grown and are today maintain- 
ing a lively existence, each with a 
membership of something like 
twenty. | 

The first of these, the Everett 
Club, named in honor of Miss 
Everett, was started about ten years 
ago when the students, not wanting 
to give up writing through the sum- 


.mer, decided to meet at each other’s 


homes. This group has since become 
a strictly professional one in which 
the members are either selling or 
doing work of professional stand- 
ard. The second, the Scribbler’s 
Club, had its beginning in a similar 
manner a few years later; and the 
third, Los Escritores, is only recently 
past its third birthday. 

That a mutual interest in writing 
tends toward a delightful camarad- 
erie between husband and wife is 
one of the happy discoveries made 


by Miss Everett in her work. “A 
wife or a husband,” she says, “js 
often the means of bringing the 
other matrimonial partner into the 
class.”” In the Everett Club there are 
seven couples six of whom have 
taken up writing because of the 
wife’s or the husband’s interest, and 
their pride in each other’s achieve. 
ments she finds one of her greatest 
pleasures. It is quite a common 
thing where both husband and wife 
want to attend a class, and there are 
children at home to be cared for, 
that they divide the care by coming 
on alternate nights. ' 
But what of the teacher who keeps 


‘the creative spark active over a pe- 


riod of years? And among such 
heterogeneity. Well, it is just an- 
other case of like begetting like, one 
imagines. Miss Everett is deeply in- 
terested in her classes. A writer her- 
self, she knows the sweating effort 
necessary for even meager results. 
And so to her deep interest she 
brings also a deep sympathy and 
understanding—a rare combination 
for a teacher’s success. 

Concerning her own work Miss 
Everett is extremely modest, but we 
happen to know that she has con- 
tributed fiction and verse to some of 
the best magazines and anthologies. 
However, her largest audience has 
come, not from her fiction or verse, 
but from a series of articles on Un- 
cle Sam which appeared in the New 
York Independent when Hamilton 
Holt and Edward Slosson were its 
editors some years ago. These dealt 
rather humorously on different 
phases of government affairs; the 
first, ““Uncle’s Gift,” was a story of 
homesteading government land; suf- 
frage, we remember, was treated 
under the heading, “Uncle Sam and 
Aunt Samantha,” while another of 
the articles bore the arresting title 
of “Uncle Sam Chooses a Chauf- 


feur.”’ 


The Third Annual Convention 
of the Western Division, American 
Booksellers’ Association, will be a 
three-day trade conference of Book- 
sellers, Publishers and Publishers’ 
Representatives in San Francisco 


April 23, 24 and 25. 
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In 
San Francisco 


the distinctive new 


William Taylor Hotel 


offers modern hotel 


luxury at moderate 
rales 


Single Room with Bath 
$3.00 to $5.00 


Double Room with Bath 
$4.00 to $7.00 


WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 


Also Operating 
HOTEL WHITCOMB, SAN FRANCISCO 


James Woods, Pres. Ernest Drury, Mgr. 
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